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DEMOCRACY? 


by Kevin Doyle 


From the 1850s onwards, against 
a background of great new 
wealth in society and a working 
class that was more independent 
and resourceful, the ‘problem of 
democracy’ became urgent for 
the rich and powerful. In general 
wealth was rising throughout 
society, but so was the greed of 
those who owned the new facto- 
ries, mines and plantations. The 
key question was: what was to be 
done about the general demand 
for democracy, and about the in- 
cessant clamour for political 
rights which, during the revolu- 
tions of 1848, had almost got com- 
pletely out of hand? 





































Maintaining their privilege and 
wealth while generally conceding a 
semblance of democracy was the 
principal aim of the ‘rich and 
privileged’ during the second half of 
the 19th century. Parliament isa 
means of diffusing democracy, of 
channelling real struggles intoa 
safe dead-end. Time and time 
again it has become a graveyard for 
the workers’ movement. 
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The Problem of 
Democracy 





The French Revolution of 1789 put 
an end to the idea that some people 
were born to rule. In only a short 
number of years one of the oldest and 
most powerful monarchies in Eu- 
rope was swept away. In its place 
came the idea of legal equality and 
individual rights as set out in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
the Citizen.’ 


The basis of these new rights, estab- 
lished on foot of a great social upheaval, 
was the real hallmark of the F rench Revo- 
lution since it was accepted, from that 
point on, that laws and how they were 
made were the expression of the ‘general 
will’. As such these laws could be made 
and unmade as that ‘general will’ was 
discerned. This was the real break with 
the past. 


At the time of the French Revolution 
the idea of the ‘general will’ was still new 
in politics. Even so the implications for 
the future were not difficult to make out. 
Sixty years earlier, in England, during 
the Civil War the very same issues had 
cometothe fore. If the monarchy was to 
be dispensed with, what type of society 
should replace it? What exactly consti- 
tuted the ‘general will’? And, as impor- 
tantly, in whose service was its rule to 
be applied? 


During the Putney Debates, the anti- 
Royalist forces who had fought to depose 
Charles 11 argued over these very issues. 
The principal leaders of the anti-Royal- 
ist movement, men such as Oliver 
Cromwell and others, were definite that 
the King's arbitrary ruleshould end. But, 
equally, they wereclear that therunning 
of society could not be left to just anyone. 
The King's right of power had rested on 
his birthright. Now that this was gone, 
a new form of distinction was needed, 
they argued, lest the rule of society fall 
into the hands of the common people. 
That new distinction was to be property. 
As Cromwell’s general, Henry | reton, put 
it: 

‘| think that no person hath 
a right to an interest or 
sharein disposing of the 
affairs of the Kingdom... 
that have not a permanent 
fixed interest in the King- 
dom.’? 


But this view was not shared by oth- 
ers who had also fought the King. The 
Civil War had thrown up many group- 


ings. Some, such as the Levellers, were 
conscious of the social conditions of the 
day. Others still, the Diggers, had seized 
un-worked land and declared it their own 
by virtue of the plants they had put on it 
and thelabour they had expended. Such 
groupings were profoundly stirred by the 
struggle against the autocrat Charles 11. 
They were anti-authoritarian and viewed 
matters differently from the likes of 
Cromwell. The well-known Leveller, 
Thomas Rainsborough, countered | reton 
with: 


‘| think that the poorest ... in 
England hath a lifetoliveas 
the greatest...and therefore... 
every man that is to live un- 
der a government ought first 
by his own consent to put him- 
sdf under that government.’ 


But this idea that everyone, irrespec- 
tive of individual wealth, was entitled to 
a say in the running of society had dan- 
gerous implications. Implications that 
directly threatened the interests of the 
‘men of property’ and the rich. Ireton 
again: 


‘By thesameright of nature... 
by which you say a man hath 
an equal with another of the 
choosing of him that govern 
him, by the same right of na- 
turehehath thesamerightin 
any goods hesess.’ 3 


The central matter being ‘goods’. 
English society in the era of the Civil War 
was a much poorer society than it is to- 
day but, relative tothe population of the 
time, there was still an abundance of 
wealth. That wealth was not shared 
equally. There was a massive disparity 
in who owned what, a major source of 
grievance as the Digger, Winstanley, 
noted: 


‘And this is the bondage that the 
poor complain of, that they arekeot 
poor by ther brethren in a land 
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where there is so much plenty for 
everyone’ 4 


So, in the English Civil War, the abo- 
lition of the rule of the King had raised 
almost immediately a more intractable 
problem. If full equality was conceded 
wouldn’t the privilege of the rich be 
brought toan end? After all, it was Aris- 
totle, thousands of years earlier, who had 
pointed out the most glaring fact: The 
rich are few and the poor aremany.’ In 
any straight forward count (or referen- 
dum) the interests of the rich would be 
swamped alongside the priorities of the 
more numerous poor. So was born the 
‘problem of democracy’. 


The immediate solution employed by 
the rich during the English Civil War 
was, of course, force of arms. This was 
the fate suffered by democrats such as 
the Diggers and the Levellers, both of 
which were dispersed using military 
means. It was ‘propertied’ men such as 
Cromwell and | reton who benefited most. 
They ruled through a new Parliament, 
and had greatly increased power, while 
the poor suffered on. As an observer 
noted’ in his journey across England in 
1660: 


Theisland ... is... governed 
by the influence of the sort of 
people that live plentifully 
and at easeupon ther rents 
extracted from the toil of 
their tenants and servants... 
each of whom within the 
bounds of his own estate acts 
the prince heis purdy 
absolute, his servants and 
labourers arein thenature 
of his vassals; his tenants 
indeed arefree but in the 
nature of subjects.’ 


Like the English Civil War, the 
French Revolution would havea limited 
effect on how society was organised in the 
short term. Though the French monar- 
chy was fatally weakened and the ‘rule 
of law’ was established, the real benefici- 
aries were the emerging bourgeoisie. 
These, the merchants and bankers of 
France, had been one of the motive forces 
in the fight against the monarchy. They 
had provided the ideas and reasoning for 
the Revolution. F or toolong they had suf- 
fered unjust taxes, levied on them by a 
corrupt King. In the aftermath of the 
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French Revolution, with their hands on 
thereins of power, they remade the laws 
in their own interest, to benefit trade and 
those who traded. 


But the French Revolution was also 
crucially different - in a way that would 
have important overall consequences. 
Firstly, it ‘was alone of all revolutions 
which preceded and followed it a mass 
social revolution’.© The masses them- 
selves had been one of the prime forces 
in its success. At crucial periods in the 
struggle for power they had, by their very 
presence, pushed events forward. This 
had struck a chord with the downtrod- 
den everywhere, but it alsotaught a cru- 
cial lesson: where reform from above 
proved fruitless, revolution from below 
could work. In part, asa reflection of this, 
political consciousness rose across Eu- 
rope. 


The French Revolution was particu- 
larly important for a second reason. It 
occurred as the very early stages of the 
industrial revolution were getting 
underway. Overall, wealth in society was 
increasing. In France and England it is 
estimated that society’s wealth doubled 
in the 18th century. But, in thenext fifty 
years, as machinery and labour were har- 
nessed, the rate of increasein wealth ac- 
celerated rapidly. 


Beginning first in England, where 
conditions were most favourable, indus- 
trialisation spread relatively quickly to 
the continent of Europe. By the 1840s 
‘the actual industrial transformation of 
thenon-E nglish speaking world was stil] 
modest ... a little morethan onehundred 
miles of railway line in the whole of 
Spain, Portugal, Scandinavia, Switzer- 
land and the entire Balkan peninsula...’ 
7 But, even so, ‘theactual risein produc- 
tion and exports were gigantic’. ® 


What this meant for the ‘rich and 
privileged’ was a vast increase in their 
wealth. How vast is often not appreci- 
ated. The historian, Eric Hobsbawm, 
gives oneindication with his explanation 
for the dramatic risein railway construc- 
tion that occurred at this time in Brit- 
ain. In just twenty years railway con- 
struction there jumped from just a few 
dozen miles of line (in the 1820s) to 4,500 
miles of line by 1840, to 23,550 miles by 
1850. Where, he asks, did the money 
come from, for such endeavours? His 
answer is instructive: The fundamental 
fact about Britain in thefirst few geneva- 
tions of the Industrial Revolution was 
that the comfortable and rich classes ac- 
cumulated income so fast and in such 
quantities as to exceed all available pos- 
sibilities of spending and investment’.® 
Hence, the ‘speculative frenzies’ concen- 
trating on railway stock investments 
which hit England in 1835-7 and again 
in 1844-7, known with hindsight as ‘rail- 
way mania’. 


Yet, this enviable predicament con- 
trasted sharply with the lot of the multi- 
tude whose role it was to labour for such 
enterprises. For them ‘..the transition 
to the new economy created misery and 
discontent...’ ?° Those without property - 
those who, in effect, became known as 
the proletariat - didn’t immediately take 
to the new order. ‘Labour had to learn 
to work in a manner suited to industry... 
It also had to learn to be responsive to 
monetary incentive...’ ++ The early gen- 
erations of workers didn’t find this easy, 
nor did they likeit. There was consider- 
able resistance. 


The solution, notes Hobsbawm, ‘was 
found in a draconian labour discipline 
but aboveall in a practicewherepossible 
of paying labour so little that it would 
haveto work steadily all through theweek 
inorder tomakea minimum income..’ ” 
that it could survive on. This often re 
quired the whole family to work. Be 
tween 1834 and 18339, in the English cot- 
ton mills, of all workers, ‘onequarter were 
adult men, onehalf women and girls and 
the balance boys be ow the age of aight- 
een.’ By the 1840s, in Western Europe, 
‘the characteristic social problems of in- 
dustrialisation ... the horrors of break- 
neck urbanisation ... were commonplace 
and of serious dimensions’.4 


Small wonder then that Europe was 
convulsed by revolution in 1848. Whilst 
liberals in Italy, France, Hungary and 
Germany pressed forward against the 
continuing power of royalty in their own 
countries, independent demands of a se- 
rious nature emerged from the ‘workers 
in Paris and other European cities’. Rais- 
ing the cry for ‘social revolution, for the 
Red republic’ their ‘demands challenged 
both property and the laws of the mar- 
ket’, 5 


A Suitable 
Solution 





From the 1850s onwards, against 
a background of great new wealth in 
society and a working class that was 
more independent and resourceful, 
the ‘problem of democracy’ became 
urgent. In general, wealth was rising 
throughout society, but so was the 
greed of those who owned the new 
factories, mines and plantations. The 
key question was: what was to be 
done about the general demand for 
democracy, and about the incessant 
clamour for political rights which, 
during the revolutions of 1848, had 


almost got completely out of hand? 


This matter weighed heavily on the 
minds of the ‘rich and privileged’ during 
this era. Two main positions emerged. 
Ozn theonehand, there were people such 
as Thomas Babington Macaulay who be- 
lieved that ‘the higher and middling or- 
ders arethenatural reoresentatives of the 
human race.?° He was concerned about 
the issue of enfranchising the poor and 
property-less. This issue had already 
come to the fore in Britain with the rise 
of the Chartist movement in the 1830s. 
One of theleading Chartists, Cobett, had 
made the important point that the peo- 
ple wanted the vote ‘that it might dosome 
good, that it might better our situation... 
and not for the gratification of any ab- 
stract... whim’.” Macaulay attacked the 
idea of universal suffrage in this context. 
H eargued it would lead ‘totherich bang 
‘pillaged’... which in turn would lead to 
the destruction of civilisation and a re 
version to barbarism. ’® 


Others were not so obtuse. J .S. Mill, 
the well known 19th century liberal phi- 
losopher, was among these. He was well 
awarethat times had changed. Henoted 
that the age had passed ‘when the 
uninstructed have faith in the in- 
structed’”° with the result that ‘the mul- 
titude are without a guide and society is 
exposed to all the errors and dangers’. 7° 
One of these dangers was social revolu- 
tion. Mill was well awarethat something 
had to be done, but also that the clock 
could not go backwards. 


Not that he was under any illusions: 
‘Wedreaded theignoranceand especially 
the selfishness and brutality of the 
mass.’ The lower orders were, in his 
eyes, ‘themass of brutish ignorance’, ‘the 
common herd’ or ‘theuncultivated herd’. 
In contrast, he saw himself and his ilk as 
‘an endowed class, for the cultivation of 
learning, and for diffusing its results 
among thecommunity’.# The role of such 
a Class was clear, he said: ‘No government 
by a democracy... could rise above a me- 
diocrity except... by the council and in- 
fluenceof a morehighly instructed oneor 
few.”4 Thealternative, a meaningful say 
for the ‘common herd’, was inconceivable: 
‘It is not useful, but hurtful, that the con- 
stitution of the country should declare 
ignoranceto beentitled toas much politi- 
cal power as knowledge.” A suitable so- 
lution then, in Mill’s view, was this: ‘the 
intellectual classes [Should] lead the gov- 
ernment, and the government should 
lead the stupid classes. 7° 


What would, in time, become the 
modus operandi of parliamentary democ- 
racy everywhere was not in the 1850s 
immediately practicable. The natural 
disadvantage suffered by the ‘middling 
and higher orders’ alongside the ‘brutish 
multitude’ when it came to the numbers 
game (‘the rich are few and the poor are 
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Britain: ‘Granting the Vote’ 


many’) was only part of the problem. 
More pressing was the different expecta- 
tions that both sides, rich and poor, 
brought to the particular subject of suf- 
frage and its extension. 


Mill, once again, was clear in this re 
gard. Democracy was ‘not that the peo- 
plegovern themsd ves, but that they have 
the security for good government’. Such 
‘good government’ already existed in his 
eyes: this was parliament. Hobsbawm 
notes the state of play in Europe in the 
middle of the 19th century: The ‘parlia- 
mentary tradition had been established 
in virtually all European countries, with 
the exception of Russia. In most cases, 
however, the power of thetraditional dite 
remained secure if not unchallenged, for 
parliaments had only nominal power 
against the executive and hence were at 
best weak influences on state policy.’ 7” 


These bald facts about parliament 
and its irrelevance were widely known 
at thetime. Those who attended the vari- 
ous parliaments of Europe were, for the 
most part, the appointees of the ruling 
elites throughout Europe - the various 
sons of the landed classes and of business- 
men, lawyers and the other professions. 
This was hardly the democracy that the 
‘stupid classes’ had in mind. On thecon- 
trary, the perception was widespread 
that ‘rule by the people’ must mean just 
that - hence the dangerous connotations 
that the word democracy had through- 
out this period of history. 


Mill and others were very much 
aware of this difference of ‘understand- 
ing’ between the rich and the poor. It 
was a major problem. There was not, in 
a sense, a ‘tradition of governance’ or, as 
it was also put, ‘common ground between 
the rulers and the ruled’ in which both 
sides knew their place and lot. Naturally, 
until such traditions were established, 
the vote would have to be withheld or 
manipulated into ineffectiveness. 


The ‘qualified vote’ was the means by 
which this was done. Though not before 
another idea - the ‘weighted vote’ - had 
been toyed with. This idea, also devel- 
oped by Mill, was nothing if not novel: 


‘If every ordinary unskilled 
labourer had one vote a 
skilled labourer ought to 
havetwo. A foreman... 
whose occupation requires 
something more of general 
culture and some moral 
as wd as intdlectual 
qualities should perhaps 
havethree. A farmer, 
manufacturer, or trader... 
should have three or four. 
A member of any profes- 
sion, requiring... systen- 
atic mental culture.. ought 
to havefiveor six. A 
graduate of any university 
at least as many.’ 78 


In this way the numerical disadvantage 
of the rich could be mitigated until such 
time as the poor had accepted their lot. 


But, it was not to be. The qualified 
vote was far more practical. Using any 
arbitrary difference - educational level, 
possession of property, religion, race, skin 
colour, sex, age - access to the vote was 
curtailed. Until such time as people 
showed appropriate ‘maturity’. 
Gladstone, the British Prime-minister, 
spelled out what ‘maturity’ entailed dur- 
ing a debatein 1864 on whether thefran- 
chise should be extended (from 4% to 8% 
of the population!) The voter, Gladstone 
said, should be a person with ‘self-com- 
mand, self control, respect for order, pa- 
tience under suffering, confidence in the 
law and regard for superiors.’ 2 


Between 1850 and 1950 then, a pe- 
riod of onehundred years, the main mod- 
ern parliamentary democracies emerged 
in western Europe, north America, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. The situation 
in these countries changed from one in 
which Parliament (or the Legislature as 
it was also know) was elected by only 1- 
5% of the adult population toonein which 
almost 100% were involved. This slow 
pace reflected the overall problems asso- 
ciated with the building of ‘traditions of 
governance’ between therrulers (the ‘rich 
and privileged’) and therruled (the labour- 
ing classes), given both the social prob- 
lems of the era and the continuing mas- 


sive inequality. It was however, though 
slow, a broadly successful process rely- 
ing on twoimportant developments apart 
from the usual method - repression - for 
success. These were: 


1. The emergence of a compliant par- 
liamentary socialist movement. 


2. The growth and influence of the 
mass media which from early 
days was attendant to the inter- 
ests and agenda of the ‘rich and 
privileged’. 


The Role of 
the State 





Maintaining their privilege and 
wealth while generally conceding a 
semblance of democracy was the 
principal aim of the ‘rich and privi- 
leged’ during the second half of the 
19th century. But patience with this 
was thin on the ground, especially 
amongst the ‘multitude’ who were, as 
always, ‘truculent and overly con- 
cerned with who got what’. This im- 
patience broke out in full force in 
France, once again, with the famous 
events of the Paris Commune (1871), 
which, even by today’s standard, re- 
main a benchmark in the achieve- 
ment of democratic practice. 


The Commune, though short-lived, 
broke with the past in a number of obvi- 
ous and direct ways that met with the 
popular mood of revolution. ‘Thosed ected 
to reoresent the people wereto act as da - 
egates, not as parliamentary members... 
Those d ected were subject to recall by the 
people and it was theduty of thosee ected 
to report back and remain in constant 
contact with the sources of popular sover- 
dgnty.’,, This was like nothing elsethat 
existed in the world at that time The 
police was at oncestripped of its political 
attributes... So were the officials of all 
other branches of the Administration. 
Fromthemembers of theCommunedown, 
the public service had to bedoneat work- 
man’s wages. 34 


This was a system of administration 
that led the Commune to institute or at- 
tempt toinstitute reforms of a very radi- 
cal nature - worker co-operatives were 
formed, plans were drawn up for work- 
ers’ control of industry, special attention 
was paid tothe provision of basic educa- 
tion for all, to improve the position of 
women and to provide créche facilities for 


workers (near their place of work).? For 
the time it was an enormous achieve- 
ment. 


But if the Commune highlighted any- 
thing - generally speaking as an exam- 
pleof democracy it was vilified by the ‘rich 
and privileged’ - it was that the real 
threat in society to the continuance of 
privilege no longer emanated from the 
‘general masses’ but rather from that 
more specific quantity, the working-class. 
H ow to deal with this entity was further 
complicated by the still small but grow- 
ing influence of anarchist and socialist 
ideas in its ranks. An influencethat was 
clearly evident in the events of the Com- 
mune. 


Repression, the immediate solution to 
the Commune (approximately 25,000 Pa- 
risians were slaughtered *7), would not 
do in the longer term, especially given, 
even in this period, the evident capacity 
of workers to articulate and defend their 
own interests. Indeed, this was perceived 
to be the real danger of the emerging 
working-class - its independence and au- 
tonomy which set it apart from all other 
producing classes in society heretofore, 
most notably the peasantry. 


F or the ‘rich and privileged’ then, con- 
taining this new found independence of 
workers and, if possible, dispersing it 
would be crucial aims in the general 
struggle against democracy. Unless this 
was done a society more technologically 
based than ever before would, in time, 
become dangerously vulnerable to its 
most important of constituents - its work- 
ers. Even in the late 19th century, the 
direction of economic development was 
pointing tothis worst of scenarios, where, 
irrespective of the interests of the rich, 
workers might be powerful enough to 
implement democracy anyway. 


What was confirming a still small but 
growing number of workers in such dan- 
gerous ‘delusions’ was the very process 
of industrial struggle itself which became 
an important feature as the 19th century 
continued on into the 20th. In confront- 
ing the owners of industry, workers had, 
right from the beginning, very little to 
rely upon. Against the brute force and 
superior material resources of the 
wealthy, workers had only organisation 
and solidarity to hold them together - this 
they used to full effect. 


By forming themselves into unions 
and syndicates (organisations that were 
built systematically throughout this pe- 
riod) workers were able to use their in- 
dustrial power to full effect. But there 
was, most importantly, an added bonus. 
Unions and syndicates werein their own 
right ‘schools of democracy’ and political 
learning. Not only did workers became 
politicised by getting involved, but also 
by being part of a union, workers were 
given valuable lessons in democratic ad- 


ministration. As if this was not bad 
enough, it was through such involvement 
that workers were - when successful - 
confirmed in that most dangerous of 
ideas: that by their own efforts and or- 
ganisation they could alleviate their ex- 
ploitation. An idea which, if left un- 
checked, could be the basis for far more 
substantial undertakings. 


Industrial strugglethen was a crucial 
means by which a revolutionary con- 
sciousness was developing among the 
working-class. The practical political ex- 
perience being gained there was also in- 
fluencing the wider struggle for demo- 
craticreform. In asimilar way, the wider 
struggle for democracy was alsoinfluenc- 
ingthedemands in the workplace. A fea- 
ture that was clearly evident in the ‘pro- 
posal’ put forward by coal workers in the 
Rhondda Valley of Wales in 1912: 


‘Our only concern is to seeto it, 
that those who create the value 
receiveit... Today theshare 
holders own and rulethe coal 
fidds. They own and rule 
then mainly through paid 
officials. Themen of the mines 
aresurdy as competent to dect 
these as shareholders who may 
never haveseen a colliery. To 
havea votein determining who 
shall be your fireman, man- 
ager, inspector, etc. is to havea 
vote in determining the condi- 
tions which rule your working 
life On that vote will depend 
in a largemeasure your safety 
of lifeand limb, of your 
freedom from repression by 
petty bosses, and would give 
you an intdligent interest in 
and control over your condi- 
tions of work. 


Such ideas were indeed dangerous. 
The notion that democracy should be a 
part of work and the workplace as much 
as it should bea part of any other aspect 
of life directly challenged the rule of the 
boss. Particularly so when married to 
notions of industrial strength and union 
solidarity which were developing at this 
time. In this context it was crucial for 
the ‘rich and privileged’ to divert the po- 
litical aspirations of workers away from 
the industrial arena and towards some 
more benign institution. Parliament was 
custom built for this job. 


Aloneon theleft, anarchists signalled 
the danger which the lure of the Parlia- 
ment would in time become. Onetheone 
hand there was thecrucial question: what 
could Parliament actually achieve or 
change given that it had only ‘nominal 
powers’? What would be the point in 
gaining control of it, if this control could 
effect little real change? 


Though these questions were very 
important, they were accompanied by a 


more general debate about the nature of 
democracy and therole of the State. The 
real division of the day was between two 
views. Between that which saw ‘the 
State’ as a beneficial agent in society and 
that (held by anarchists and some 
marxists) which saw it, on the contrary, 
as an impediment to social and economic 
progress of any substantial kind. 


The burgeoning socal reform move- 
ment of the era, which in time would be 
dominated by the various Labour and 
Socialist parties of the world, was the 
principal advocate of the idea that ‘the 
State’ could be used to benefit workers 
and the disenfranchised generally. 
Lassalle, the founding father of the Ger- 
man Social Democratic Party (GSDP), 
held that social improvement of any sub- 
stantial kind could only come about from 
State intervention. This was the ‘great 
prize’ to be had if workers and their rep- 
resentatives played the game of Parlia- 
ment. Towards this end, Lassalle urged 
the German workers ‘to look [neither] to 
the left nor to the right and to be deaf to 
everything except universal franchise 
and the secret ballot’.?5 


Lassalle was no exception in holding 
this view. In Britain, the Fabians, a 
formative force in the Labour Party, had 
a similar outlook, believing that ‘theState 
was fundamentally neutral... It could be 
used tohinder progress or... tofurther the 
evolution of humanity towards its 
collectivist goals. Theproblen was merdy 
which class was in control of its func 
tion...%6 As they saw it, ‘thestatemachine 
of army, police and law courts ‘will con- 
tinueto beused against thepeopleby [the 
rich] classes until it is used by the people 
against the [the rich] classes...’ 3” 


The anarchist view, however, was 
quite different, and, as time would tell, 
morerealistic. As the anarchists pointed 
out, ‘the State’, in essence, was a chain 
of command. Democratic practices ani- 
mated none of its many segments and 
sections. The Parliament, moreover, was 
but aminor part of any Government. And 
the Government was but a minor part of 
a much wider body that also included the 
army, the police and judiciary. All of 
which were authoritarian in terms of 
structure and ethos. H ow could such bod- 
ies be used to benefit society at large? 


The argument put by Lassalle and 
others was that if a more ‘enlightened’ or 
‘compassionate’ leadership took the helm, 
more beneficial ends could be achieved. 
But theanarchist view rejected this. Not 
because they doubted either the ‘compas- 
sion’ or ‘enlightenment’ of Lassalle, 
though it was questionable, but because, 
as they argued, authoritarian institutions 
could not be used to bring about demo- 
cratic objectives (i.e. policies that would 
lead to wealth distribution, the key is- 
sue, could not be brought about by a mi- 


nority, no matter how well intentioned. 
Rather the active and democratic involve- 
ment of all of society was required to 
achieve such an end.) 


For anarchists then, the views and 
beliefs of reformers were not decisive. 
What would determine the outcome was 
the political structures used to bring 
about change. For the anarchists ‘the 
State’ was not neutral. It was authori- 
tarian and undemocratic as befitted its 
purpose. Lassalle, as the anarchists saw 
it, would not changethe direction of Gov- 
ernment or ‘the State’ if he was elected. 
Rather it would change him. Hewould 
become authoritarian and self-serving as 
befitted the institution he was being em- 
powered to run. 


Time would tell who was right. 


‘A Light on 
the Hill’ 





Meanwhile, the real problem re- 
mained. The crucial issue for the 
‘rich and privileged’ was how to con- 
cede a semblance of democracy 
while keeping the mass of people as 
far removed from the levers of 
power as was practically possible. 
In this way the business of making 
money could be got on with, while 
the demands for a meaningful de- 
mocracy were diverted into a cul de 
sac. 


Parliament, as stated above, was the 
method of choice. It had nominal powers 
and concerned itself with the mundane. 
The real issues in society - the accumu- 
lation of wealth by a few, the massive 
exploitation of labour, the draconian rule 
of the boss in the workplace - hardly 
graced its doorstep. Therein lay its 
beauty. But therein also lay its weak- 
ness. The gap between the institutions 
of power - the State and Government - 
and the huge numbers of people livingin 
poverty was massive in the last half of 
the 19th century and early 20th. The 
prestige of parliament was low. As an 
institution it was viewed with suspicion, 
and as a plaything for the rich. How, it 
was asked, could such an institution 
bring about fundamental reform? Or, for 
that matter, a major redistribution of 
wealth? 


Throughout the period this was an 
important limitation - in most countries. 
In order tochanne! the broader demands 
for democracy and political rights in a 
safer direction, it was necessary in the 
first place to build up the perception that 


‘Parliament’ was democracy in action. 


Similarly, while suffrage was gradu- 
ally conceded, it was done so in a reluc- 
tant and strategic way. Extensions of 
voting rights were met with expressions 
of ‘grave concern for the future of soci- 
ety’. In turn, the ‘stupid classes’, women 
or black people - anyone whose turn it 
was - were chastised with: Were they ca- 
pable of understanding political issues? 
Could they be objective? Would it mean 
the end of society as it was then known? 


These questions were debated in- 
tensely during the era of reform (1850- 
1950) that culminated in the establish- 
ment of the main modern parliamentary 
democracies. But, from the very begin- 
ning, as a general process reform pro- 
ceeded furthest and with greatest speed 
in the countries of the so-called ‘New 
World’. Thesestates - the USA, Canada, 
New Zealand and Australia - extended 
the popular franchise quickly, in part be- 
cause of their special circumstances. 
Being countries that were built up on the 
theft of land (from their indigenous peo- 
ples) they commanded greater loyalty 
from their (usually) white citizenry than 
was possible in Europe itself. A loyalty 
that was, in effect, a further safeguard 
to the economic interests of the ‘rich and 
privileged’. 

Thegeneral process of extending suf- 
frage to ‘the masses’ was perceived to be 
dangerous, and soit was. For this very 
reason it could not have proceeded suc- 
cessfully without substantial participa- 
tion from below. This participation was 
provided by the emerging ‘parliamentary 
socialist’ movement which, from early 
days, had a view of social change and 
reform not radically different from that 
which was tolerabletothe ‘rich and privi- 
leged’. 


There weretwoimportant and essen- 
tial components to this. Firstly, as was 
mentioned above, the ‘parliamentary 
socialists’ saw the State and its role as 
all important. Leaving aside the objec- 
tions of the anarchists and some 
marxists, they viewed ‘the State’ with a 
degree of respect that bordered on awe. 
In many respects the parliamentary so- 
cialists were more attached to the idea 
of ‘the State’ than the very capitalists 
who had relied upon it, time and time 
again, aS a means of repression. They 
saw control of ‘the State’ and its chain 
of command as all important and a de 
sirable goal in its own right. 


Secondly, however, there was the 
question of the ‘multitude’ and what role 
they should have in any future society. 
Were they to be participants, citizens 
who wereactivein bringing about change 
or were they to be simply people who 
were called upon to vote every few years 
- with little other input? Which was it to 
be: active and participatory or passive 


and in the background? Here the views 
of the ‘rich and privileged’ and the par- 
liamentary socialists also coincided. 


At one level there was disdain. 
Beatrice Webb, a member of the F abi- 
ans anda founder member of the British 
Labour Party, ‘was horrified at the im- 
morality and mental dullness of the 
lower orders. At the turn of the century 
she noted, “To us, public affairs seen 
gloomy; the middle classes are materi al- 
istic, and theworking classes stupid, and 
in large sections sottish, with no interest 
except in racing odds.” #8 


At another level however there was 
doubt about the political capacity of the 
working-class. The Fabians in general 
were influential in the founding of the 
British Labour Party, but they could not 
imagine workers originating political 
ideas of their own. ‘Theutmost function 
that can beallotted toa mass meeting [of 
workers] in a democracy is the ratifica- 
tion or rgection of a policy already pre 
pared for it.’ 3? A view that was also held 
by Eduard Bernstein” , a key figure in 
the GSPD, and also, interestingly, by the 
Russian revolutionary, Lenin, who had 
noted that workers were only capable of 
‘trade union consciousness’. 


Nevertheless, the growth of the ‘par- 
liamentary socialist’ movement in the 
latter part of the 19th century and the 
beginning of the 20th was meteoric. 
Across Europe, in South America and in 
Australia socialist parties were formed 
with the expressed aim of taking power. 


Nowhere was the growth more im- 
pressive than in Germany. The GSPD 
‘increased its vote from 125,000 in 1871 
to 1.4 million in 1890 (20 per cent of the 
total vote) and to 4.2 million in 1912 (35 
per cent of the total vote). Similar dra- 
matic increases in the socialist vote oc- 
curred dsewhere ... Social Democrats 
obtained 37 percent of thevotein Finland 
in 1907, 40 per cent in Austria in 1919, 
30 per cent in Begium in 1925 and 46 
per cent in Denmark by 1935.’ In 1910 
the first elected socialist government in 
the world came to power in Australia. 


These results were indeed dramatic, 
an indication no doubt of the desire in 
this period for real and substantial 
change, or wealth distribution. It seemed 
as if great things were in the offing, a 
view enthusiastically voiced by Frederick 
Engels in 1895. Engels, co-author with 
Marx of the ‘Communist Manifesto’, could 
only marvel at the growth of the German 
SPD. Heseemed to believe that all things 
would fall before the emerging giant of 
‘parliamentary socialism’ : 


Its growth proceeds as spon- 
taneously , as steadily , as ir- 
repressibly , and at times as 
tranquilly as a natural proc- 
ess. All Government interven- 


tion has proved powerless 
against it ...If it continues in 
this fashion, by the end of the 
century we shall ...grow into 
thedecisi vepower in theland, 
before which all powers will 
haveto bow, whether they like 
it or not.’ 


Such a message was also carried 
faithfully tothe working-class electorate 
by the thousands of party activists who 
joined the various socialist parties dur- 
ing this era, often to the neglect of the 
trade union movement they left behind. 
Keir Hardie, a formative figure in the 
Labour Party in Britain, was an early 
hero in this mould. Hardie himself, in 
the personal sense, was no stranger to 
oppression. Born illegitimate to a farm 
servant from Lanarkshirein Scotland, he 
criss-crossed England, Scotland and 
Wales building support for the parlia- 
mentary road to change. He was, in every 
respect, an eloquent speaker with, it 
seemed, a radical vision. He described 
the type of socialism he was fighting for 
as follows: 


“the ugliness and squalor 
which now meets you at every 
turn in someof themost beau- 
tiful valleys in the world 
would disappear, the rivers 
would run pure and clear as 
they did of yore... and in the 
winter the log would glow on 
the fire the while that the 
youths and themaidens made 
glad theheart with mirth and 
song, and there would be 
beauty and joy everywhere. 


In his eyes the important thing was 
to participate in the electoral process. 
Parliament was a good institution, with 
real power and the potential to satisfy the 
democratic wishes of the people. The 
problem, as he saw it, was that rich peo- 
ple kept getting elected to its hallowed 
halls. If this could be changed, if people 
from a working-class background, who 
knew what it was like to be poor were 
elected, then things could be changed. As 
went the ditty, popularised among Aus- 
tralian workers at the beginning of the 
20th century to win support for the Aus- 
tralian Labour Party (ALP)*: 


‘Then keep your heads | 
say my boys; your comrades in 
the town. 

Will hap you get to win the 
vote and put your tyrant 
down. 

The ballot is the thing, my 
boys, the ballot is the thing...’ 


The ballot, in other words, became 
everything. ‘Until the First World War, 
Social Democratic Parties worked mainly 
to obtain democratic reforms such as the 
extension of the suffrage, first to males, 
then to women, as wd as seeking these 


cret ballot, equal constituencies and “one 
man, one vote”.“6 Particularly in the 
northern European countries this 
prioritising affected the whole social 
struggle. Labour and socialist parties not 
only set the agenda but also they tended 
to foist this agenda, with greater and 
lesser degrees of success, on the wider 
trade union movement. 


Thus the real threat posed by indus- 
trial based struggles was at first moder- 
ated, then later dispersed. |n many coun- 
tries workers played a militant part in 
winningan extension of thefranchise. In 
Belgium, Austria and Finland among 
others, general strikes ushered in more 
extensive voting rights. But, at the end 
of the day, the workers’ role was second- 
ary. Once representation in Parliament 
was achieved the job of building social- 
ism fell into the ‘capable’ hands of the par- 
liamentary socialists. A convenient out- 
come as it turned out. 


For the ‘parliamentary socialists’ the 
great prize had always been to win con- 
trol of the State. Through enlightened 
leadership, they argued, the State could 
be used for the benefit of society at large. 
What happened in reality? 


From the earliest days divisions oc- 
curred. The demands of electoralism 
wereall important and, as early as 1890, 
Bernstein in Germany signalled the im- 
portance of this issue. Dedaring that 
democracy was ‘the high-school of com- 
promise’ he argued successfully in the 
German SDP for a policy of moderation 
and alliance with forces that did not 
share in the desire for fundamental 
wealth distribution. The eventual aim 
was still socialism, he argued, but for the 
present the immediate goals must take 
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precedence: 


For me the achievenent of 
the most immediate de- 
mands is the main thing, 
not only because they are of 
great propagandist value 
and serve to enlist the 
masses, but also because in 
my opinion, this gradual 
process, this gradual 
socialisation, is the method 
strongly indicated for a pro- 
gressive transition. 4” 


A viewpoint that culminated in 
Bernstein’s now classic re-formula- 
tion of his priorities and those of the 
GSPD, when he stated: ‘the move 
ment means everything... what was 
usually called thefinal aim of social- 
ism... nothing’.® 


On the other side of the world mat- 
ters were not much different though they 
were a mite more successful. The ALP 
had been formed after a series of indus- 
trial defeats by Australian workersin the 
last decade of the 19th century. From 
this bitter legacy ‘there energed a deter- 
mination to right the wrongs through 
committed parliamentary action.“2 The 
ALP achieved success early on, particu- 
larly at the regional state level. This 
‘early progress of Australian Labor in 
politics attracted the interests of the rest 
of the world...’ °° But, at home, doubts 
were already setting in. During its first 
periods in power, at a regional level, there 
was disappointment all around: 


‘Labor people commonly criti- 
cised thar MPs for not being icy 
enough. They saw Parliament 
as a comfortable club which se 
duced Labor members with fa- 
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cilities way beyond the reach of 
the a typical toiler - higher 
wages, comfortable leather 
chairs, billiard tables, dining 
rooms, well-stocked library, free 
rail travd and invitations tolav- 
ish functions. Closecontact with 
Labor's adversaries could bedis- 
arming too. After lashing union 
bashers on the hustings it was 
different matter altogether to 
confront them in rdaxing sur- 
roundings and find they arenot 
bad blokes to sharea drink with 
or a game of cards with. Many 
Labor men “were obliged to ad- 
just and often did so without be 
ing aware of the process”.’ > 


And indeed, in power, Labor were 
moderate. The ALP formed its first fed- 
eral Australian government in 1910. The 
success ‘was saluted as the culmination 
of twenty years of arduous work’.>? True 
to form the ALP ‘enacted far more legis- 
lation than any previous national admin- 
istration’. But the overall programme of 
legislation did not tackle wealth or its 
distribution. Far from it. A policy of 
State arbitration of wages and conditions 
already begun under the previous non- 
Labor Government was extended. As 
was a tax imposed on largeranchers who 
didn’t improve land under their control. 
Finally, ‘a popular measure ... the baby 
bonus, an allowance of five pounds pay- 
able at the birth of each white Austral- 
ian child.’ ** (As perhaps might be ex- 
pected from a party whose members regu- 
larly ‘said gracebeforemeals and toasted 
the monarchy’. °? ) 


Worse was tocome. TheLabour Party 
in Britain came to power, unexpectedly, 
when it won 191 seats in the House of 
Commons in the general election of De 
cember 1923. Unlikeits Australian coun- 
terpart it had, previous to this, adopted 
some definite policies on wealth redistri- 
bution. As Keith Laybourn notes in his 
book, The Rise of Labour, ‘the party of 
hope and aspiration had come to office.’ 
4 It was tobea bitter lesson for the work- 
ers of Britain. 


Philip Snowden, the first Labour 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, introduced 
a budget he daimed was a ‘vindication 
against no class and nointerest’. > In fact, 
at the time, it was said to have had ‘dev- 
astating consequences for working-class 
living standards’.°%° In any case, 
Snowden’s first budget ‘recd ved the gen- 
eral approval of all sides of the House of 
Commons. It was praised by the Tories 
and Liberals just as much as the Labour 
politicians.’ >” though a number of years 
later (‘looking back on his life’) Snowden 
was able to justify his performance as 
follows: 


‘| have been activein politi- 
cal life for forty years, and 


my only object has been to 
improve the lot of the toil- 
ing millions. That is still 
my aim and my object, and, 
if | ask for some temporary 
suspension, sometemporary 
sacrifices, it is because that 
iS necessary to make future 
progress possi ble.’>° 


A disastrous result and a cause for 
dismay in Labour ranks? Far from it. 
On falling from power at the end of 1924, 
the first Labour Party prime-minister in 
British history, Ramsay McDonald, felt 
moved enough to writetothe King about 
the Labour Party’s performance, im- 
pressing on him as follows: 


They [The Labour Party] have 
shown the country that they 
havethecapacity togovern in an 
equal degreewith theother Par- 
ties in theHouse... and, consid- 
ering their lack of experience. ... 
have acquitted thenseves with 
credit in theH ouseof Commons. 
[...] TheLabour Government has 
also shown the country that pa- 
triotism is not the monopoly of 
any single class or party. .... 
They havein fact demonstrated 
that they, noless than any other 
party, recognisethdr duties and 
responsibilities, and have done 
much to dispd thefantastic and 
extravagant belief which at one 
time found expression that they 
were nothing but a band of irre 
sponsible revolutionaries intent 
on wreckage and destruction.*? 


Almost immediately, once some de- 
gree of success cametheir way, thetrend 
amongst the Labour and socialist parties 
of the world was away from the working- 
class. In Australia, ‘Party militants... 
were disillusioned by Labor’s orientation 
in office towards the whole community 
rather than theworking-class excl usivel y 

.. © | This reflected electoral concerns, 
principally the desire to appear moder- 
ate and accommodating to the wider elec- 
torate - even to those sections whose in- 
terests conflicted directly with the inter- 
ests of workers. 


This resulted in even more moderate 
policies as time progressed. A point that 
was noted by commentators: ‘Although, 
during theinter-war period, social demo- 
crats had won officein Austria, Bagium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Norway and Sweden, “with 
the exception of the French armaments 
industry in 1936, not a single company 
was nationalised.” Instead of opting 
for policies of public ownership - previ- 
ously advocated - the socialist and Labour 
parties ‘attempted to mitigate the worst 
aspects of capitalism. They worked for 
social reforms in housing, education, 
wagerates, unemployment protection and 


pensions,’ © expounding, in the end, ‘a 
welfarism that was often little different 
from liberalism.’ © A project that was 
eloquently captured by Ben Chiftly, 
Labor Prime Minister in Australia from 
1945-49, when he said: 


‘We have a great objective - the 
light on the hill - which weaim 
to reach by working for the bet- 
terment of mankind not only 
here but anywhere we may give 
a helping hand.’ “ 


On occasions when workers resisted, 
expecting - well they might - that Labor 
would be more sympathetic to their 
cause, the results were a brutal eye 
opener. A case in point being the 1946 
railway strikein Australia. 


TheALP werein power just one year 
when this nation-wide dispute broke out. 
The Labor minister in charge, Hanlon, 
himself a former strike leader in the 
infamous Brisbane general strikeof 1912, 
‘exceeded his own draconian response to 
the 1946 metalworkers strike... he pro- 
claimed a state of energency under the 
Transport Act, authorised the arrest of 
strike leaders and the rank and file 
picketers, and portrayed thedispute... as 
a civil war.’ The strike continued, how- 
ever. So, ‘Hanlon rushed through par- 
liament the! ndustrial Law Amendment 
Act which gavethepoliceeven wider pow- 
ers than the state of energency. They 
could now takeaction against anyonethey 
considered might beprolonging thestrike 
they could arrest without warrant, pro- 
hibit picketing, enter union offices or meet- 
ings at any time, and useforce when they 
considered it necessary. On St. Patrick’s 
Daya small orderly demonstration ... was 
brutally attacked without warning by a 
large police contingent...’ © 


Summing up his impressions after 
being arrested, one Australian Railways 
Union member said of the Labor Party, 
‘If ever therewas a weak collection of sal- 
ary chasing opportunist humbugs devoid 
of any semblance of working-class prin- 
ciples, it was members of theL abor Party.’ 
6° He concluded that no anti-Labor gov- 
ernment ‘could have been more vicious’. 


KKK 


The emergence of the parliamentary 
socialist movement, in the early part of 
the 20th century, played a key role in 
breaking large sections of the working- 
class away from their own independent 
efforts at bringing about change. Asa 
result, a form of democracy that was both 
tokenistic and insubstantial became the 
order of the day. This was a major 
achievement for the ‘rich and privileged’. 


The particular result, however, was 
not so much that social peace prevailed 
but, rather, that other forms of democ- 
racy, more substantive in content and 
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less acceptable totheinterests of the ‘rich 
and privileged’, were smothered or, at the 
very least, curtailed. These forms - ideas 
of direct action and direct democracy, 
democracy in the workplace etc. - posed 
areal challenge tothe social order in that 
they brought thedisenfranchised intothe 
struggle for an improved society as par- 
ticipants rather than as observers - a 
difference that mattered enormously in 
the long run. 


There would be one significant excep- 
tion to this overall trend. This was in 
Spain. Heretheanarchist movement was 
strong enough from the earliest days to 
set a political course independent of ‘par- 
liamentary socialism’. At the core of the 
anarchist strategy was direct democracy 
and direct action. Eschewing the parlia- 
mentary road and all its trappings, an- 
archists advocated that instead the work- 
ers should reclaim democracy at their 
place of power - at work and on thestreet. 
This strategy was to be basis for the most 
important example of democratic practice 
in the 20th century - the workers’ collec- 
tives built during the Spanish Revolution 
in 1936-37 ( see below). 


‘Manufacturing 


Consent’ 





The arrival of the popular vote 
(universal suffrage) marked an im- 
portant transition in those societies 
that ‘granted it’. This was the change 
in the political order from one in 
which the mass of the people were 
excluded from having any say, to one 
in which they were nominally in- 
cluded. Finally, and despite the de- 
lay, it was being recognised that 
power in society derived from the 
people. For the present, it was in- 
tended that this power would be 
carefully managed - through parlia- 
ment - and neutralised for the most 
part. But, even so, it was an impor- 
tant concession. The arrival of the 
vote was a recognition that all peo- 
ple, irrespective of title or wealth, 
were entitled to an equal say in the 
running of society. This remains, for 
most people, an appealing idea. 


Secondly, the vote gave people |ever- 
age, albeit of a very weak kind - a situa- 
tion that was most obvious at election 
time. Tripping over themselves to get 
elected to parliament and ‘serve the peo- 
ple’, politicians were liable to promise 
anything. This raised expectationsin the 
electorate and, as was usually the case, 
indignation later. But, even so, on some 
occasions, real concessions were 
achieved. 


How was this new situation to be 
managed? On the one hand there were 
the demands of the electorate; on the 
other hand there was the usual business 
of government. These two interests did 
not necessarily go hand in hand. Gov- 
ernment, in its ageold sense, was prima- 
rily concerned with one major objective. 
This was overseeing the conditions in 
which business could prosper. Enacting 
laws, ensuring that social peace prevailed 
and bringing the forces of the State to 
bear on the unruly, were the traditional 
roles of government. Over time these 
important, primary tasks had not disap- 
peared - far from it. As the 20th century 
progressed and the economy of the world 
grew, the instability of an economic sys- 
tem that rested primarily on exploitation 
became more apparent. Left to its own 
devices, capitalism undoubtedly created 
great wealth for the ‘rich and privileged’. 
But, and this was its great misfortune, it 
also created massive misery. Invariably, 
bust followed boom and depression fol- 
lowed growth. A century that produced 
two world wars and the ‘Great Depres- 
sion’, inevitably brought forward those 
theories - Keynesism in particular - that 
argued for more State intervention in so- 
ciety’s affairs, and for greater manage- 
ment of the economy. 


To an extent this was a break with 
the past. But, less obvious at the time, 
was the longer term shift in emphasis 
that occurred generally in the more eco- 
nomically advanced countries. The State, 
previously the agent of the ‘rich and privi- 
leged’, shifted from being a partisan 
player in the struggle between the rich 
and the poor tothe new and more benign 
role of mediator. This required, in turn, 
a new type of political operation - where 
consensus between the classes replaced 
confrontation and, under the guise of par- 
liamentary democracy, exploitation was 
carried on as before. 


This new state of affairs, a reflection 
in part of greater suffrage and a reflec- 
tion in part of new priorities among the 
‘rich and privileged’ emerged across the 
worldin a piecemeal fashion. In Europe, 
war and its after effects (including revo- 
lution and economic depression) checked 
any immediate shift away from the tra- 
ditional method of repression. On the 
contrary, progress was slow and it was 
only towards the end of the 1940s that 
the modern parliamentary democracies 


emerged fully formed. 


The USA, for reasons briefly men- 
tioned above, was different. Already one 
of the strongest economies by the end of 
WW1, it progressed unhindered towards 
the modern mode! of parliamentary de- 
mocracy from the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Though it didn’t concede full suf- 
frage until 1961 - on foot of the Civil 
Rights Movement - it already operated 
reasonably smoothly and without major 
hiccup from the 1870s onwards. 


It was herein conditions of economic 
stability and growth that the influential 
American ‘democrat’, Walter Lippmann, 
examined the new priorities and thenew 
‘problems of democracy’ from the perspec- 
tive of the ‘rich and privileged’. Widely 
praised - for his progressive views, it 
would appear - Lippmann provided the 
modern day reasoning for public ‘thought 
control’. The masses, as he saw it, were 
the problem. Technically, they hada role 
to play in the new ‘democratic’ order, but 
this ‘out of necessity’ was passive. As he 
saw it the public ‘does not reason, inves- 
tigate, invent, persuade, bargain or set- 
tle’ © The public's ability to understand 
the complex nature of society, the impor- 
tant issues of the day or, for that matter, 
to evaluate the ‘common interest’ was 
limited. The public, as he noted, was ill- 
informed: 


In theabsenceof institutions 
and education by which the 
environment is so success- 
fully reported that thereali- 
ties of public opinion stand 
out very sharply against 
self-centred opinion, the 
common interests very 
largdy dudepublic opinion 
entirely and can be man- 
aged only by a specialised 
class whose personal inter- 
ests reach beyond the local- 
ity 


In Lippmann’s eyes, then, twoimpor- 
tant roles formed the basis of the new 
democratic order, that is modern parlia- 
mentary democracy. ‘Firstly, thereis the 
roleassigned to the “specialised class”, the 
“insiders”, the “responsible men”, who 
have access to information and under- 
standing. These “public men” arerespon- 
siblefor “the formation of a sound public 
opinion ... They initiate, they administer, 
they settle’, and should beprotected “from 
ignorant and troublesome outsiders...” 


Thesecond roleis the“task of the pub- 
lic”, which is much more limited, 





Lippmann explains. It is not for the pub- 
lic to “pass judgement”, but merely to 
place “its forces at the disposal” of one or 
other of the “responsi blemen’”... “thepub- 
lic acts only by aligning itsdf as the par- 
tisan of someone in a position to act 
executive y”.’ 


Lippmann describes this new or- 
der of things as a “revolution” in “the 
practiceof denocracy”. Thepublic’s 
opinion must be shaped and formed 
so that the important decisions can 
bemadein their name. Hedescribes 
this process, honestly, as ‘themanu- 
factureof consent’ noting that ‘itisa 
sd f-conscious art and a regular or- 
gan of popular government.’ 


These priorities, articulated by 
Lippmann and others, were not new. In 
fact they were strikingly similar to ear- 
lier views, for example] .S. Mill’s advice 
that: ‘theintdlectual classes [should] lead 
the government, and the government 
should lead thestupid classes.’ But other, 
newer developments had compounded 
the problem from the perspective of the 
‘rich and privileged’. During the inter- 
war years (1918-39) newspaper reader- 
ship rose steadily, as did cinema attend- 
ance and radio listener-ship. The first 
television networks wereon theair in the 
late ’40s. 


This brought change in its own right. 
For thefirst timein history, the technol- 
ogy, wealth and means existed to imple 
ment democracy on a mass scale. Democ- 
racy, in its proper sense, had always con- 
sisted of two aspects: The first of these 
was having the power to take decisions - 
this was a right that was increasingly 
being won as the twentieth century pro- 
ceeded. But the second of these aspects 
was, toa point, more difficult to achieve. 
This was providing people with the in- 
formation around which decisions could 
be based. This was especially important 
with the emergence of national econo- 
mies, and with the increasing enlarge 
ment of society to include larger geo- 
graphical areas. The mass media was a 
potential solution tothis need. Large sec- 
tions of the population, for the first time, 
had access to the media at low cost. In 
this way they could keep informed and 
abreast of major political and social 





events of the day from beginning through 
to end. Such was the potential of the 
emerging newspaper and radio industry 
(and later on, television). But it was not 
to be used for these democratic objectives. 


Thenew era of parliamentary democ- 
racy was dominated by theidea of ‘manu- 
facturing consent’. Not surprisingly this 
process relied heavily on the emergent 
mass media. The primary objective was 
not to ‘investigate and inform’ but to ‘re 
port and shape’. By virtue of what was 
or wasn’t reported the nature and basis 
of political debate could be set (and al- 
tered). Certain viewpoints, conducive to 
the interests of the ‘rich and privileged’, 
tended to dominate on the airwaves and 
in political debate. Other viewpoints - 
‘less friendly’ - received less attention. 


The general bias in the media has 
been best explained by Noam Chomsky 
and Edward S. Herman 7”. In Manufac 
turing Consent they outlined how the 
modern media operates its bias not 
through any one particular agent but 
rather through a series of effects. None 
of these effects if taken in isolation would 
constitute a dominant influence on what 
the news media presents. But taken to- 
gether they can and often do. These ef- 
fects they call ‘filters’. Taken together 
these ‘filters’ alter the balance of new cov- 
erage in favour of the current economic 
structure. |n Manufacturing Consent the 
following five are listed: 


1. Ownership, size and profit orien- 
tation of the dominant mass me- 
dia firms: The modern media is 
largely ‘in privatehands’ despite the 
existence of many national radio and 
TV stations. Some of these news 
networks - News International, 
Hearst, etc. - are multi-billion pound 
businesses, with their own profit de 
mands. Many news companies also 
invest outside of the media - in min- 
ing, manufacturing etc. - giving then 
a ‘vested’ interest in the current (un- 
equal) state of the world. 


2. Advertising as the primary in- 
come source of the mass media: 
Most radio, TV and newspapers de- 
pend heavily on advertising. There 
are two aspects tothis. Advertising 
revenue acts as a subsidy to produc- 
tion costs, allowing ‘advertiser 
friendly’ media to undercut and ex- 
pand relative totheir ‘advertiser un- 
friendly’ rivals. Secondly, as is well- 
known, advertising is mainly funded 
by private business leading to an in- 
built subsidy to ‘business friendly’ 
media and coverage. Media that 
challenges the direct interests of the 
‘rich and privileged’ will simply not 
get advertising revenues. Accord- 
ingly it may not survive, or if it does, 
it will remain small and under- 
funded. 


3. Media reliance on information 
provided by government, busi- 
ness and ‘experts’ funded by 
same: The media news services rely 
on ‘respectable sources’ for news. In 
part this is to save on costs, but it 
also reflects the need to get informa- 
tion from ‘official sources’ and ‘not 
just anyone’. The Government is of- 
ten relied on because the ‘Govern- 
ment is neutral’. Theresults are pre- 
dictable. 


4. ‘Flak’ asa means of disciplining 
the media: The media is seen as an 
important arena of debate in many 
parliamentary democratic societies. 
For this reason, many ‘Think-Tanks’ 
target the media and monitor its out- 
put. Think-Tanks are not cheap to 
set up or torun. Needless to say, 
they are funded by and support those 
who have money and privilege. They 
can play a vital role in altering the 
‘focus’ of the media on an issue. 


5. ‘Anti-communism’ as a control 
mechanism: ‘Anti-Communism can 
mean thetraditional Cold War rheto- 
ricthat was powerful in the USA and 
in Western Europe for much of the 
last fifty years. But it can also be 
the ‘general idea of socialism’. La- 
belling a journalist ‘pro-communist’ 
or the coverage of a strike as ‘pro- 
communist’ is often a subtle but pow- 
erful way of putting pressure on a 
news feature to moderate its focus 
(especially if the said coverage or 
journalist is anything but ‘commu- 
nist’). 

News coverage of parliamentary elec- 
tions is a special application of the above. 
Coverage is shaped by a number of key 
assumptions - many of which are gener- 
alised within the media services to such 
an extent that they areseen as being ‘be- 
yond question’. Yet these assumptions 
influence the reporting, the evaluation 
and the assessments of elections - thereby 
structuring the discussion and debate in 
society in a way that is suitable to those 
who already have power and privilege. 
Some of these assumptions are listed be- 
low - they can be easily seen. 


1. Parliamentary elections are democ- 
racy in action. 


2. A parliamentary election is your 
chance to have a real say. 


3. Thepolitical parties who offer them- 
selves for election are varied and 
quite different; they represented the 
full spectrum of political options. 


4. Politicians going back on their prom- 
ises is just ‘human nature’. 


5. The outcome of a election makes a 
real difference 


Fundamentally important issues re- 


lating to parliamentary elections are 
never examined or pursued by the media 
- for clearly evident reasons. As will be 
seen below, many elections repeat certain 
themes: ‘putting the peoplefirst’, ‘invest- 
ing in education and health’, ‘tackling 
crime’ - yet precious little ever happens 
or changes. So Does your vote actu- 
ally have any effect? Istherean ac- 
tual (as opposed toa nominal) choice 
at election time? Will a politician 
keep his/her word? These are impor- 
tant questions and arecentral tothe sub- 
ject of democracy - yet they are carefully 
avoided by a media attendant to the in- 
terests of the powerful and privileged. 


Did I Say 
That? 





The idea of Parliament derives 
from the ‘advisor groups’ that were 
appointed by the King in medieval 
times. The first parliaments (for ex- 
ample those in England) were com- 
pletely staffed with cronies of the 
monarch - various Barons and Bish- 
ops and Earls who were seen as wise 
and of ‘sound mind’. Such persons 
were there to council the King on his 
decisions - though it was understood 
that the King was not bound to fol- 
low their advice. Since only the King 
was privy to all the information, it 
was accepted that only the King 
should have ‘executive’ power - that 
is the power to make actual laws. 


Modern government is still based on 
this old model. This can be seen in 
number of ways. Onesurviving similar- 
ity is the idea of having two parts to the 
decision-making system in government - 
an ‘Executive’ part anda ‘Parliamentary’ 
part. In some countries the Parliament 
has the job of ‘discussing and debating’ 
(and is somewhat ‘advisory’ in its role) 
whereas the E xecutive actually ‘proposes 
and implements’ laws. (Depending on the 
particular country, the Executive can be 
chosen in different ways. In Ireland and 
the UK, for example, the Executive is 
usually composed of a group drawn from 
the largest political party in the Parlia- 
ment, whereas in the USA the Executive 
is elected separately). Either way, the 
great change with the past, we are told, 
is that we now ‘choose’ who will bein the 
Parliament and who will be in the Ex- 
ecutive. Because of this thedecisions that 
are taken should ‘reflect’ what we think. 


True? The answer most definitely is 
NO. 


A second similarity with the old me- 


dieval system makes sure of that. Thisis 
thenotion that only the E xecutiveis privy 
to all the information necessary to make 
decisions, and in essence is the only body 
in society that can and should beallowed 
to make laws. So while politicians do 
stand at election time for various policies 
and positions, and the voters cast their 
ballots on the basis of these policies, an 
elected politician is not bound by any 
law to follow these previously proclaimed 
policies and positions. Indeed, once 
elected and a member of Government, a 
politician is entirely within his or her 
rights to jettison any promises s/he may 
have madeat the election. The politician 
in question is quite entitled (legally) to 
say: ‘Having examined the state of the 
public finances | have changed my mind 
about what | previously said - | now think 
the opposite!’ 


It is through this notion that an 
elected parliament is able to discard ‘the 
wishes’ of the electorate, and to act as it 
sees fit. In actual practice this is how 
your vote is discarded. 


Though this idea (that a politician is 
not bound by your vote) may seem like a 
minor technicality - it is not in practice. 
Theidea that Parliament and the E xecu- 
tive should retain ‘autonomy’ from those 
that elect them was deliberately retained 
during the period of reform that saw suf- 
frage being extended to the mass of peo- 
plein society. Though people were gradu- 
ally ‘granted’ the right to vote for who 
should make up parliament, the crucial 
right of a direct input was withheld. As 
J. S. Mill emphasised in a subtle but 
meaningful way: democracy is ‘not that 
the people govern themselves but that 
they have the security for good govern- 
ment’. 


To see how effective Parliament is at 
‘remaining independent’ of the elector- 
ate’s wishes it is worth looking at a few 
examples. (These it should be said have 
been chosen at random. There are hun- 
dreds of others and each election throws 
up anew set. The following however do 
show the scope of the problem.) 


PERU: The elections in Peru in 1990 
were fought against a backdrop of in- 
creasing poverty and economicruin. The 
Peruvian electorate was offered a choice 
between the policies of Mario Vargas 
Llosa and those of Aberto Fujimoro. 
Llosa, a writer and something of a nov- 
ice in politics, made his policies well 
known. Heargued stridently for auster- 
ity and for massive cuts to anti-poverty 
programmes in Peru (such as they ex- 
isted) as a means of curbing the State's 
debt. Fujimoro, who was also somewhat 
new to politics, said a lot less but cam- 
paigned openly as ‘an alternative to 
Llosa’. Not surprisingly, the election saw 
the wise peopleof Peru vote against Llosa 
and his|IMF sponsored polices; F ujimoro 


won. Yet within months, Fujimoro 
adopted Llosa’s previously stated policies 
and inaugurated unprecedented cutbacks 
and an attack on the poor - a process that 
later came to be known as ‘Fujishock’! 7? 


USA: Bill Clinton’s victory in 1992 came 
after twelve years of ‘Reaganomics’ - poli- 
cies that had led to a massive shift in 
wealth from the poor to the rich (see 
later). Clinton madea number of impor- 
tant promises - some directly economic 
and some related to ‘social’ issues. 


¢ Theintroduction of a ‘national health 
care system’ was central to Clinton’s 
campaign, and directly affected some 
35 million US citizens. Clinton ‘even- 
tually’ abandoned the idea of a prom- 
ised medical insurance system in 
1995. (It has not resurfaced.) In fact, 
there were more Americans without 
medical insurance at the end of 
Clinton’s first term of office than be- 
fore it began! 


¢ Clinton’s election slogan was ‘to put 
people first’ - a policy that had a cer- 
tain ring to it after so many years of 
Reaganomics. Yet Clinton quickly 
changed his mind once elected and 
adopted what later become known as 
the ‘Wall Street strategy’. As onecom- 
mentator said: ‘But, after thee ection, 
his economic team convinced him in- 
stead to concentrate on reducing the 
deficit’? A strategy that led Clinton 
to abolish the ‘heating subsidy’ for 
over 5 million poor Americans and to 
put a ‘two year limit on welfare pay- 
ments’ after which timea person had 
totakea job (nomatter what the pay) 
or starve. 


e Gay Americans played a prominent 
part in Clinton’s campaign and were 
promised equality of servicein the US 
armed forces as a reward - this was 
abandoned within a year in favour of 
a ‘don’t ask, don’t tell’ policy. 


IRELAND: Beforethe 1987 general elec- 
tion, Fianna F ail flooded the country with 
posters and billboards declaring “Health 
Cuts hurt theold, thesick and thehandi- 
capped”. Within months of their being 
returned to government they wereimple- 
menting massive cutbacks in spending on 
health. 


Prior tothe general election of 1982, Fine 
Gael took out newspaper advertisements 
warning that if Fianna Fail were elected 
they would impose a new local tax in the 
form of service charges. Fianna Fail, 
meanwhile, warned in the same newspa- 
pers that if Fine Gael won, they would 
impose service charges. The Labour 
Party made a “clear and unambiguous” 
statement that they were totally opposed 
to such charges. Following the election, 
a Fine Gael-Labour government was 
formed and in J uly 1983 the Local Gov- 
ernment Provisions Act No. 2 was passed 


by them. This empowered County 
Managers to charge for services. Fianna 
Fail fought the subsequent 1985 local 
elections on an anti-service chargeticket 
but immediately after the elections their 
councillors around the country did a U- 
turn and voted for charges. J ust before 
the general election of 1987, Fianna Fail 
gave a written guarantee to the National 
Association of Tenants Organisations 
(NATO) that if returned to government 
they would scrap local charges. They 
wereand they didn’t. In fact charges con- 
tinued to be levied for the next decade 
until a massive campaign of people power 
led totheir abolition. Over that ten-year 
period several TDs were elected to Dail 
Eireann on anti-charges tickets. Eamonn 
Gilmore, Kathleen Lynch (both Demo- 
cratic Left) and Emmett Stagg (Labour) 
wereall initially involved in anti-charges 
campaigns and were actively calling on 
people not to pay the charges. Yet all 
ended up in a government which was 
dragging people before the courts for ex- 
actly that. 


AUSTRALIA: The 1993 general election 
in Australia was a doserun affair. Even- 
tually it did end with a win for the 
ALP(Australian Labor Party) who partly 
secured their victory by promising some 
‘popular reforms’ aimed at improving 
hospital waiting lists and helping the 
‘middle range’ of people financially 
(through tax reform). These promised 
reforms played an important part in the 
election since the gap between the rich 
and poor in Australia had widened con- 
siderably during the 1980s. Yet by Au- 
gust of 1993, just three months after the 
election, the ALP had ditched five spe 
cific promises it had made at the election: 
1) a special tax relief for pensioners 2) a 
dental health assistance subsidy for low- 
income earners 3) money to be made 
available to pay for private hospital beds 
(in order to cut waiting lists) 4) improve- 
ment to housing grants and 5) a broad 
tax cut. 


FRANCE: During thePresidential elec- 
tion in 1995, Chirac made an important 
(in the eyes of the electorate) promise not 
to ‘raise taxes.’ He also promised tocre- 
ate jobs by increased spending. A few 
months after his election, during the no- 
toriously ‘quiet’ summer period in French 
politics, Chirac’s Prime-Minster Alan 
J uppé presented a ‘supplementary budget 
toraisean extra $6 billion in taxes by the 
end of the year’ ? which interestingly 
(noted the Economist) ‘hit the poor hard- 
est’ Not that this sufficed. In a later 
twist, J] uppéand Chirac having promised 
to create 700,000 jobs by the end of 1996, 
ended up increasing unemployment by 
announcing spending cuts of $5 billion to 
‘meet the Maastricht criteria’! 


BRAZIL: The seasoned politician 
F ernando Cardoso used a thoughtful ploy 
on his ‘campaign trail’ that saw him win 


the 1994 election. Before the crowds he 
would hold up this hand and begin tick- 
ing off each of his main priorities - health, 
education, housing, infrastructure and 
employment - one for each finger. * It 
was obviously effective in a country no- 
torious for its levels of inequality. (One 
percent of the population of Brazil re 
ceived 15% of the income in 1994 alone) 
76 | Yet Cardoso seemed to have forgot- 
ten all of this less than one year later 
when, noted the Economist, ‘in Congress, 
Mr Cardoso and his team have been busy 
with a package of market-freeing consti- 
tutional reforms, needed both to keep in- 
flation down and ensuregrowth’” A set 
of priorities that made him ‘veto themini- 
mum wage rise’ and introducea ‘tall or- 
der’ in legislation, of such magnitudein 
fact that ‘Britain’s Conservatives... have 
not achieved it in 16 years’. 7 


Many Roads, 


One Destination 





The important issues in politics 
are as plainly obvious in India as 
anywhere else in the world - if not 
more so. The country that is often 
called ‘the largest democracy’ in the 
world is also one of the most un- 
equal. Some 36% of the population 
are estimated ” to be living in ‘abso- 
lute poverty’ (a condition defined by 
the UN as ‘malnutrition, illiteracy, 
disease, high infant mortality or low 
life expectancy’). Alongside this, the 
top 10% of Indian society absorbed 
nearly 35% of the income of the na- 
tion in 1985 alone, skewing the 
wealth distribution into even more 
unequal figures. 


These are startling statistics. Butin 
a society in which ‘the people rule’ this 
situation - one would predict - should be 
quickly changed. Plain ‘self-interest’ 
should seetothat. After all with somany 
poor people in such a majority, it would 
seem to be just a case of simple math- 
ematics to right the wrong. One election 
is all it should take. Yet what has hap- 
pened? In fact the opposite has occurred. 
Despite some 40 years of parliamentary 
democracy and ‘universal suffrage’, |n- 
dia’s inequality has remained impervious 
to change for the better. In the last dec- 
ade or so, the gap has actually been grow- 
ing again. 


The reasons why are not difficult to 
discover - nor are they particularly In- 
dianin content. Indian politics has been 
dominated almost since independence by 


the Congress party, a political movement 
that is seen by many, interestingly, to be 
on the left and to even have ‘socialist’ 
ideas. The other significant party is the 
BJ P. Besides the BJ P there is a host of 
smaller parties (some on the left, others 
on theright). However none of these ever 
dent the arena of national politics sothe 
practical choice is between only two par- 
ties - Congress and the B) P. 


Asked to clarify the differences be- 
tween these two political parties in 1993, 
an | ndian business journalist® saw none 
in practice. Both parties, he concluded, 
were ‘travelling down the one road.’ The 
only point of difference between the BJ P 
and Congress, he pointed out, was the 
‘speed’ of the journey and the ‘side of the 
road they [the parties] were travelling 
on’. Sowhilethe electorate in India does 
have a choice at election time, both par- 
ties on the roster have - in effect - the 
same overall policies. What are these? 


Politics in India has been dominated 
since its foundation by the broad idea of 
‘reform’. More recently however, these 
‘reforms’ have had a more focused target. 
According tothe Indian Prime-Minister, 
PV Rao of the Congress Party, they ‘had 
todo with changes in thecompanies act... 
capital acquisition tax and the financial 
sector reforms...’ and also ‘introducing 
value added tax’ ®*. Noting the effect of 
these ‘reforms’, the Economist recorded 
a familiar picture. It reported that 
‘Among unskilled Indians, real wages 
dropped in thefirst 18 months of economic 
reforms.’ Not that this was the entire pic 
ture - far from it. Though grain produc- 
tion in India was enlarging under the new 
reforms (‘not many people know it but 
India is sitting on a mountain of 30 mil- 
lion tonnes of grain’), the Economist went 
on to point out that ‘the poor could no 
longer afford to buy’. Indeed even 
Prime-Mister Rao, the architect of the 
reforms, was appalled at this. And lashed 
out that it was ‘scandalous that grain 
should be exported when so many I ndi- 
ans still go hungry’. Though in a speech 
tothe F ederation of the! ndian Chambers 
of Commerce, two years earlier, in amore 
sober mood, he had said (about the re- 
forms) ‘the difficult part lies ahead. We 
have a long way to go. The journey is 
bound to be long and difficult’. = And 
returning tothat all important question, 
that of speed, he said ‘the pace of reform 
would be governed by the ability of the 
system to absorb changes ‘without col- 
lapsing.” Such are the realities of ‘the 
largest democracy’ in the world. 


Providing no effective choice to the 
electorate amid the colour, pomp and 
drama of ‘General Election Fever’ is the 
stuff of parliamentary democracy. In this 
game the media play a valuable and vi- 
tal role. The 1993 parliamentary elec- 
tion in Australia being a casein point. 


It was described by the one of the 
main national papers as ‘The most im- 
portant edection since WW2.’ Yet when 
asked to point out thedifferences between 
thetwo options being ‘offered’ to the elec- 
torate, four different financial commen- 
tators saw no ‘real differences’ that mat- 
teredin thelongrun. Why this was sois 
quite easy to see. The Australian Labor 
Party had been in power throughout the 
‘80s in Australia and had presided over 
a ‘historic drop in wages’ * and a variety 
of ‘labour market reforms’ that had ‘borne 
fruit’ ®. Challenging the ALP werethe 
traditional parties of big business and big 
farmers - an alliance of the Liberal and 
the Country Party (whose central elec- 
tion policy was the introduction of VAT - 
a tax that invariably effects the poor more 
than the well off!). 


TheALP eventually won the election 
after issuing a slew of promises (quickly 
forgotten - see above). Though when he 
addressed a large ‘group of business |ead- 
ers’ shortly afterwards, the ALP leader, 
Paul Keating, was less forgetful. In his 
speech K eating ‘foreshadowed a historic 
deregulation of thelabour marke’ though 
hestressed (being a man who had not ‘for- 
gotten his roots’) that ‘economic reform 
should be moderated by a concern for the 
disadvantaged.’ Not that this ‘should put 
theGovernment and business at odds,’ he 
added, ‘The success of economic policy 
depends on the success of business’ 


We can look anywhere else in the 
globe and see a similar process. The 
Presidential elections in Honduras in 
1989 were hailed ‘as a milestone’ though 
the effective choice between the two can- 
didates left a lot to be desired: The dec- 
tions wereeffectively restricted to two can- 
didates, one from a family of wealthy in- 
dustrialists, the othe: from a family of 
large landowners.’ Even top advisors to 
both camps acknowledged that ‘there is 
little substantive difference between the 
two and the policies they would follow as 
president.’. Not that a lacklustre cam- 
paign resulted. The candidates, noted 
Central America Report, ‘relied on insults 
and accusations to entertain the crowds 
at campaign rallies and political func 
tions’. As US president Bush pointed out 
about the victor, Rafael Callejas: He is 
‘an inspiring example of the democratic 
promisethat is spreading throughout the 
Americas.’ ® 


In Eastern Europe the experience of 
parliamentary democracy is somewhat 
new, but it is not that much different. 
‘Painful shock therapy’ was used on many 
of the countries in this region after the 
fall of State Capitalism and Soviet Power. 
This ‘freemarket madness’ provoked a 
backlash in the population (are we sur- 
prised?) with the result that ‘reformed 
communists have come back into power 
on waves of discontent...’ (the Economist 
noted) ® . In Poland this saw a victory 


for the Democratic Left Alliance (DLA) 
in 1993 (in the Parliamentary election) 
and again in 1995 (in the Presidential 
election). ‘The once despised ex-commu- 
nists gained votes by acknowledging the 
suffering of ordinary people...’ ®° 


What did this sensitivity translate 
into? The Economist (no friend of the 
DLA’s) pointed out that thesituation was 
‘not as bad as it looked’. The DLA, it went 
on, is led by ‘young urbane politicians who 
claim to be social democrats and preach 
free market reforms and privatisation.’ 
Assessing theimpact of the election, they 
concluded ‘It is possible that the new 
Government can bea littlekinder to those 
in need without seriously jeopardising the 
reform programme’ %° Which seems to 
be quite accurate, in hindsight. The gap 
between therich and the poor is continu- 
ing tosky-rocket in Poland and through- 
out most of the former Eastern Europe. 
As one piece of astute Polish graffiti 
pointed out: ‘We wanted democracy, but 
we ended up with thebond marke’, * 


Providing no effective choice is the 
reality in the vast majority of parliamen- 
tary democracies. Parties vie for power 
at election time - the campaigns are of- 
ten ‘hard-fought’ and ‘tough’ but the only 
difference lies in the faces that make up 
the next parliament, not in the policies. 
To all intents and purposes these poli- 
cies continue as before, unabated. 


This is the case in the majority of 
countries that are called parliamentary 
democracies. But it is not the casein all, 
and this most be borne in mind. Indeed 


P 


parliamentary democracy is often most 
successful as a form of political control 
(as opposed to a form of democracy) be- 
cause of its apparent ‘openness’ and be- 
cause of the fact that ‘popular constitu- 
encies’ are often encouraged to partid- 
pate in it. Many like to believe that ‘if 
we got elected, we would be different’ - 
despite the mounting evidence tothe con- 
trary. 


The history of parliamentary democ- 
racy is littered with examples of this: par- 
ties and individuals who ‘become identi- 
fied with the masses’ and carry for them 
‘their hopes and dreams’. As was noted 
earlier with the examples of parliamen- 
tary socialism, the anger of the poor is 
often channelled into parliament and 
away from the workplace and the street 
where it can be particularly powerful. 
Oncein Parliament it gradually gets ‘lost 
and forgotten about’. 


A recent example of this dynamic is 
the case of Brazil’s Luiz Inacio Lula da 
Silva (known as Lula), the former ‘lathe 
operator turned politician’. Indeed Lula’s 
popularity is legendary with the poor of 
Brazil. And well it might be. In Brazil 
the power of business and the wealthy is 
only matched by the brutality of the mili- 
tary and thelargeland-owners who have 
cometodominate. Though phenomenally 
wealthy, Brazil has been steadily getting 
worse in terms of the gap between the 
rich and the poor - a fact that has played 
nosmall part in Lula’s risetofame. Bra- 
zil is a country where, in that timeworn 
phrase, ‘thepoor appear to haveno voice.’ 
As chairman of the Workers Party of Bra- 
zil, Lula quickly became such a voice, and 
in fact hevery nearly won the 1989 Presi- 
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dential election, so large was the genu- 
ine affection that was felt for him and his 
‘anti-poverty’ policies. 


Lulanarrowly lost the 1989 Presiden- 
tial election. Why is still a subject for 
debate. What is clear however is that 
Lularan avery ‘radical campaign’ in 1989 
- in particular he refused to compromise 
on his economic views. As a result he 
maximised his vote with the very numer- 
ous poor of Brazil. 


Defeat however led to reassessment 
with the result that the Lula who ran 
again in 1994 was ‘importantly different’. 
As the Economist noted, Lula ‘may still 
rail against capitalism. But at round 
tables and in the auditorium, he takes 
care to turn down the volume’. Indeed 
the politician who boasted ‘I’d never wear 
a coat and tie’ went out of his way to 
present a different impression in 1994. 
‘In Washington... 700 bankers and the 
like crowded into a hall to hear him 
speak.’ This was when he was 40% ahead 
in the polls. 


So great was the change in Lula, in 
fact, that some wondered about ‘who the 
real Lula was’. Though others were less 
bothered. J ose Sobrinho, chairman of 
Banco Pontual in San Paulo, observed, 
‘Lula attacks the banks for earning too 
much, but these days he also says the fi- 
nancial sector is a necessary evil’. A view 
underscored by another business man , 
Emerson Kapaz, who ‘lavishes praise on 
his rival’ noting that Lula ‘understands 
that hecannot govern alone Thesemed- 
ings with businessmen are not just for 
form's sake. H eis looking for an alliance 
that will makeit possible’ . % 


This example of Lula’s turnabout is 
not unusual - it is quite typical and hap- 
pens again and again. It was most nota- 
ble with the rise to power of the various 
socialist and Labour parties of the world 
(see earlier), but it continues to apply in 
any situation where a large grassroots 
movement seeks ‘a voice in parliament’. 
On the electoral road to power, political 
parties of the left (in particular) go 
through a process of ‘adaptation’ and ‘re- 
alism’. Their radicalism is gradually di- 
luted away so as to ‘send the right mes- 
sage’. The important constraints of 
electoralism - to build alliances, toretain 
‘a positive media image’ - all take their 
toll. Radical politics is the inevitable 
casualty. 


Occasionally it does happen that in- 
dividuals and parties get into power with 
the intention of making a few changes 
and/or ‘fulfilling their popular mandate’. 
This is rare, but when it does happen, 
other important constraints are brought 
to bear ‘on the situation’ in order to pre 
vent an ‘un-welcomed outcome’. These 
are the financial markets and the ‘threat 
of a coup’. 


The financial markets’ morethan any 
other singlefactor are playing an increas- 
ingly important rolein constraining ‘your 
vote’. Though the effect of the ‘markets’ 
iS somewhat dependent on the size and 
relative economic independence of the 
particular country involved, it is never- 
theless becoming an important factor al- 
most everywhere with time. The effect 
of the ‘financial markets’ can be in a 
number of different ways: 


1. When an elected Government does 
pursue, on occasion, a policy that ‘con- 
flicts’ with the overall interests of 
business the prospect of ‘flight of capi- 
tal can be brought into play’ as a 
means of disciplining that Govern- 
ment. This happened in the very no- 
table case of Francein 1981 after the 
victory of the French Socialist Party. 
‘Initial hostility on the part of busi- 
ness was manifested in manoeuvres to 
avoid nationalisation and a flight of 
capital abroad’. ° This was evident 
in the French media where ‘Business- 
men made a show of studied pessi- 
mism, painting reality in excessively 
dark colours and discouraging hiring 
and investment’. France entered ‘a 
crisis’. And in due course, after the 
balance of power within the French 
Socialist Party shifted back towards 
amore moderate programme, F rench 
business once again ‘became prepared 
to play its rolewith a certain amount 
of loyalty’. 


2. Asimilar, though importantly differ- 
ent, example is the recent case of 
South Africa. Here the source of ‘fi- 
nancial constraint’ is non-national - 
unlike in the case of France above. 
The actual achievement of popular 
suffrage in S. Africa after a long and 
bitter struggle against the apartheid 
system fuelled real expectations that 
substantial change would occur in the 
aftermath of the vote in April 1994 - 
in particular with regard to wealth 
distribution. This did not occur. The 
Irish Times’ correspondent in SA, 
Edward O'Loughlin, noted in Decem- 
ber 1994 (7 months after Government 
formation) that the ANC’s key prob- 
lem ‘is growing discontent among its 
black constituency, which bdieves the 
ANC has done little to improve ther 
lot since taking power’. ® However, 
despite this, in March 1995 the same 
correspondent reported that ‘South 
Africa’s second post apartheid 
budget... has once again demon- 
strated the commitment of the coun- 
try'snewrulerstofiscal disciplineand 
free market reforms’. % Noting that 
the ANC’s programme had been ‘tem- 
pered by reality’ O’Loughlin reported 
that the ‘budget message’ was over- 
shadowed ‘by the ongoing crisis over 
exchangerates and exchangecontrols’. 
Indeed the Rand's (South Africa's cur- 


rency) fall from grace (its value 
slumped against the US dollar) was 
as a result of ‘rumours’ and ‘percep- 
tions’. Though the London based Fi- 
nandal Times, was less circumspect 
in assessing the impact of this. It 
noted that Trevor Manual, the ANC’s 
minister of finance, had ‘moved along 
way towards embracing free market 
policies. Thechallenge now is to per- 
suadetherest of the ANC and in par- 
ticular its union and communist al- 
lies to catch-up.” Emphasising the 
‘disciplinary effect’ of the currency 
problem, the Financial Times contin- 
ued: ‘The value of the Rand in the 
months ahead is likely to provide an 
accurate relection of the progress of 
that political struggle. %” 


3. The third example is more general, 
but is also the most indicative of how 
little parliamentary democracy can 
mean in today’s world. With the ‘fi- 
nancial markets’ skewed towards the 
rich and powerful countries in the 
First World, more ‘dependent’ econo- 
mies are increasingly cut adrift by 
decisions made in say Washington, 
London or Tokyo. A classic example 
being the 1979 decision by the Chair- 
man of the US F ederal Reserves, Paul 
Volcker, to ‘raise the rate of interest 
and thereby also to raise the value of 
thedollar’. 9° According to the econo- 
mist, Andre Frank, this decision ‘was 
thesinglemost important causeof the 
debt crisis and consequently the de 
pression and “lost decade’ of the 80s’. 
89 Indeed in Latin America and Af- 
rica the cost of this depression re- 
mains untold, though of huge dimen- 
sion. Perhaps tens of thousands of 
lives were lost as a result of this ‘fi- 
nancial decision.” Frank also notes, 
interestingly, that even in the specific 
context of parliamentary democracy 
neither theAmerican electoratenor 
the Congress nor the President had 
any ‘right tointervenein such a deci- 
sion of theF ederal Reserve. A timely 
reminder of ‘the limits’ of parliamen- 
tary democracy - if such a reminder 
is still needed. 


In contrast to the remoteness and 
‘subtlety’ of the financial markets, the 
‘threat of a coup’ is an entirely different 
matter, though no less unreal if we are 
to judge by even relatively recent 
examples e.g. Haiti (1991), Algeria 
(1992), Nigeria (1993) to name just a 
few. 

It is often assumed that such coups 
occur in situations where ‘radical’ polices 
are involved but this, surprisingly 
enough, is not the case. Coups in parlia- 
mentary democracies often occur against 
relatively ‘reasonable’ Governments - a 
fact that supports the theory that it is 
often the broader social movement that 
is thereal target of the military. An im- 


portant example being the coup 
against the Allende government in 
Chile in 1973. It is often not recog- 
nised that the reforms being in-’ 
tq©“duced by the popularly elected 
government of Salvador Allende were 
for the most part quite benign, involv- : 
ing ‘land reform’ of large estates (with 
compensation) and nationalisation of 
copper mines (with compensation). 


However Allende’s period in office 
was also accompanied by the emer- 
gence of ‘assemblies of workers in fac- 
tories, People’s Supply Committees in 
the publaciones... Peasant Councils 
in rural areas’. These groups began 
to play a more and more important 
role as Allende’s Government stalled 
on implementing its promised polices. 
‘Basic demands emerged from these 
popular organisations. The Govern- 
ment was supposed to represent the 
people, in that case it should put into 
operation the policies the people were 
demanding.’ 1° 


and impatient as time went on, and i 


some areas began to supplant the State. 
F ood distribution was taken over by com- 
munity organisations; workers became 
more belligerent and occupied their 
places of work ejecting managers; in the 


countryside land was occupied. 


The subsequent coup in Chile led to 
the loss of thousands of lives and the ‘liq- 


uidation of the left’. 


The Rich get 


Richer... 





“Politics ls About Who Gets What, 
Especially As A Result Of Govern- 
ment Action” 


George F. Will, 1988 
Conservative Commentator 


Governments change but policies 


don’t. This, for the most part, is a 


adequate description of how parlia- 
It 


mentary democracy operates. 
probably sounds like something a 


anarchist would say - yet the figures 
bear it out. Take the case of the 
United States - often regarded as the 


‘home of democracy’ or even ‘th 


most democratic state in the world’. 
Despite the various changes in Gov- 
ernment that have occurred in the 
US over the last twenty to thirty 


Indeed this popular 
movement became increasingly confident 


Figure 2: Mean | ncomes of Popula- 
tion Quintiles, 1954-86 Thousands of 
US dollars 
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1954 1959 1964 1974 1979 1984 
years, there has hardly been a hic- 
cup in the most obvious result of 
Government policy - that rich peo- 
ple have got dramatically richer. 


Figure 2 shows this. 


n 


During the period of time covered by 
this survey of incomes (1954-84) there 
have been eight Presidential elections in 
the US. The outcome of these elections 
has led to a steady exchange - between 
Republicans and Democrats. Thefollow- 
ing ‘administrations’ have been in power: 
Republican (1956-60), Democratic (1960- 
64), Democratic (1964-68), Republican 
(1968-72) Republican (1972-76), Demo- 
cratic (1976-80), Republican (1980-84). 


Yet it is clearly evident from Figure 2 
that ‘universal suffrage’ has had only a 
marginal effect, if any, on the policies that 
have been pursued. The income of the 
top 40% of US society (the 4 and 5th 
quintiles) has steadily increased in com- 
parison with the bottom 60%. The real 


SOURCE: Joint Economic Committee 
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The share of wealth held by che “super-rich"—the wealthiest 0.5 percent 
of U.S. households—has risen sharply in the last decade after falling for 
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beneficiaries have been the so-called ‘su- 
per-rich’ - the top 5% of the population. 
As can also be seen in Fig 3, the very 
rich have been holding steady in terms 
of their percentage holding of wealth in 
US society throughout the entire period. 
(Interestingly enough, the one point 
where their wealth holding dropped by 
a significant amount, between 1972 and 
1976, was due to the onset of recession 
and the ‘oil crisis’ and not due to any 
Government policy!) 


In fact, tothe extent that things have 
changed at all, in any significant way, 
from election to election, they have 
mostly changed for the worse. The 
policies implemented by Reagan, Bush 
and Clinton (Republican, Republican 
and Democrat) have had a dramaticim- 
pact on the distribution of income and 
wealth in the USA. Kevin Phillips’ 
mainstream study, The Politics Of Rich 
And Poor, described the worsening situ- 
ation as follows: 


‘By the middle of Reagan’s sec 
ond tem, official data had be 
gun to show that America’s 
broadly defined ‘rich’ - the top 
half of 1% of the US population 
- had never been richer. Federal 
policy favoured the accumula- 
tion of wealth and rewarded fi- 
nancial assets, and the concen- 
tration of income that began in 
themid-1970s was accelerating. 
In 1988, approximatdy 1.3 mil- 
lion individual Americans were 
millionaires by assets, up from 
574,000 in 1980, 180,000 in 
1972, 90,000 in 1964, and just 
27,000 in 1953. Even adjusted 
for inflation the number of mil- 
lionaires had doubled between 
the late seventies and the late 
eighties. Meanwhilethenumber 
of billionaires, according to 
Forbes magazine, went from a 
handful in 1981 to 26 in 1986 









Figure 3: Estimated % of Total Wealth Held by the Top 
1% of US Households 


Figure 4: 


Average family income 


Ratio of tep oo bottom quintiles 


and 49 in 1987. As of late 1988, 
F orbes put that year’s number at 
52 billionaires.’ 


This ‘phenomenal rise’ in the wealth 
of the rich occurred at the expense of 
those who work, it would seem. See Fig- 
ure 4. 


Phillips continues: 


‘Most of the Reagan decade to 
put it mildly, was a heyday for 
unearned incomeas rents, divi- 
dends, capital gains and inter- 
est gained rdative to wages and 
salaries as a source of wealth, 
increasing economic inequal- 


ity.’03 


A situation that was put down (quite 
rightly) to Reaganomics. Yet when 
Reagan and his successor, Bush, were fi- 
nally removed from office in 1992 on foot 
of Clinton’s ‘put people first campaign’, 
the super-accumulation of wealth merely 
continued. Assessing Clinton’s impact 
(after his first term in office) in 1996, the 
Economist reported that ‘real wages are 
slightly lower than they were 20 years 
ago’. | nequality had never been higher 
as we can seein Figures. 


If we look at another flagship of ‘de- 
mocracy’ - Britain - the picture is more 
complex but broadly similar. Even so 
what is interesting about Britain is the 
presence of the Labour Party - a party 
that until quite recently was committed 
‘to public ownership’ of industry (Clause 
4) among other things. Indeed, on face 
value, the British electorate would ap- 
pear to havea ‘reasonable’ choice at elec- 
tion time (within the confines of very 
narrow limits admittedly). Face value is 
a deceptive thing, of course. 


Figure 6 shows the ‘Distribution of 
personal income’ between 1949 and 1976. 
In Wealth, Income and Equality, A.B. 
Atkinson gives this assessment: 


‘Theoverall impression from the 
figures is a reduction in inequal- 
ity but, if thedeclinein theshare 
of the top 1% is ignored, the 
shape of the distribution of in- 
come is not greatly different in 
1976-77 from what it was in 
1949. Themajor part of the fall 
in theshare of thetop 1 per cent 
is balanced by an increasein the 


shares of theother groups in the 
top half of the distribution. The 
income distribution shows a re 
as markable stability from year to 
| year... 
ial 
“And of course, it normally fol- 
—4 lowsthat if incomedistribution fails 
~ 10 change, wealth (fixed asset) dis- 
-—z tribution doesn’t either. 
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: The Labour Party was in power 

for considerable periods during this 
time: between 1945 and ’51 under Atlee, 
between 1964 and '70 under Wilson, and 
- traumatically - from 1975-’79 under 
Wilson and Callaghan (apart from the 
brief Liberal-Labour pact, 1977-78). In- 
deed Labour’s period at the helm coin- 
cided with the creation of the ‘Welfare 
State’ - regarded as the high-point of 
achievement. So much so that the influ- 
ential Labour MP, Anthony Crossland, 
was able to state in The Future Of So- 
cialismin 1956 that,’ almost all the basic 
features of traditional pre1914 Capital- 
ism have ether been greatly modified or 
completely transformed.’ 1°° Indeed 
Crossland was so carried away with the 
success of Labour in power that he be- 
gan to wonder if they hadn’t gone too far 
(the heady height of power, one imag- 
ines!). He said: ‘I’m surethat a definite 
limit exists to thedegreeof equality which 
is desirable Wedo not want complete 
equality of incomes, since responsibility 
and exceptional talent requires and de 
serves a differential award’. 1°” 


Those who remained outside the cor- 
ridors of power saw a different and de 
pressingly familiar picture. Richard 
Titmuss, in his study, was one of thefirst 
to concdudethat ‘theWelfareStatein Brit- 
ain after WW2 has not led to any signifi- 
cant re-distribution of wealth in favour 
of the poor classes.’ 1°° An assessment that 
is backed up by Padgett and Paterson in 
their authoritative study, A History of 
Social Democracy in Post-war Eu- 
rope They note, ‘Britain in theim- 
mediate post-war period saw a re 
duction in pretax incomes of the 
highest earners, but the beneficiar- 
ies were thosein theupper-middle | 
income bracket... The share of pre 
tax and post-taxincomeaccruing to 
the bottom third of theincomelad- 
der renained steady from 1945 to 
the mid-1970s.’ °° Wealth distri- 
bution, in fact, was hardly affected - 
until the late 1970s when, on foot 
of Thatcher’s riseto power, the situ- 
ation dramatically disimproved. So 
much so that Britain became ‘the 
most unequal country in the West- 
ern World’ by 1996. It could proudly 
claim that ‘the richest fifth of Brit- 
ain’s population enjoy, on average 
incomes 10 times as high as the - 
poorest fifth’. #° 
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The ‘Welfare State’ was an important 
development in the post-war period tothe 
extent that it lifted the standard of liv- 
ing of society in general - though it did 
not markedly affect wealth distribution. 
This should not actually surprise us 
since, as commentators have noted, ‘So- 
cial Denocrats have often regarded the 
welfare state possessively as ‘their own’ 
property, looking toit as a vehiclefor this 
egalitarian philosophy. However the ori- 
gins of the wefare state predate govern- 
ment social democracy, and it is a com- 
mon feature of all capitalist societies ir- 
respectiveof their experience of party gov- 
ernment.’ ™4 


Nevertheless, as the 1980s proceeded, 
and the balance of power shifted signifi- 
cantly in favour of the ‘rich and privi- 
leged’ - especially in the workplace un- 
der the aegis of high ‘managed unemploy- 
ment’ - it became possible in many coun- 
tries to consider ‘ending the welfare state 
as we know it’. This broad objective was 
achieved in a number of countries in a 
number of ways. In Britain it was 
‘Thatcherism’, in the USA it was the 
Reagan and Clinton administrations. In 
a host of other countries however - espe- 
cially in Europe and in Australia - the 
various Labour and socialist parties did 
the bidding. 


Indeed the period between 1980 and 
1995 is remarkable for the large numbers 
of socialist and Labour parties that came 
to power - in France, Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, Ireland (in coalition), Italy, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Australia and N ew Zea- 
land, to name just some. We can of 
course speculate on why: was it a ‘cry for 
help’ by the working-class and the poor? 
If so, it went unheard. 


Speaking about the situation in 
Spain, Portugal and Greece, Padgett and 
Paterson note that Thehallmark of gov- 
ernmental social democracy... was its 
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pragmatism, most marked in economic 
policy.’ This meant that in Spain and 
Portugal, for example, Socialist Govern- 
ments ‘introduced austerity programmes 
immediate y upon taking office’ In Por- 
tugal this ‘bitter pill’ meant ‘cutting sub- 
sidies on basic commodities, inevitably 
driving up basic food prices. At the same 
time there was a freeze on wages and a 
clamp-down on public spending.’ In Por- 
tugal, the purchasing power of its 
workforce fell by 10% under ‘Socialist’ 
rule, 4? A situation that was broadly re- 
peated in Spain, Italy, Greece, and 
France, toagain namejust a few. (France 
incidentally shot up the ‘inequality’ lad- 
der after nearly a decade of ‘Socialist 
Party rule). 


A performance that was repeated on 
the other side of the world, in Australia, 
where the ALP was in power under 
Hawke and Keating for almost all of the 
1980s. Here ‘many ALP supporters ac 
cepted that a degree of compromise was 
inevitablewhen a Labor Government was 
in office during difficult economic times. 
Ye@ many fet frustrated that the Hawke 
government seemed indined to... imple 
ment changes in the financial sphere.. 
often in line with views of conservative 
economists’.1?3 Which led one Labor ‘stal- 
wart’ tonote: Therehas been in Australia 
a movetowards thephilosophy that what- 
ever is spent on the poor causes a deficit, 
whatever is spent on the rich encourages 
investment’."4 


Indeed this role of the various Labour 
and socialist parties of the world in at- 
tacking ‘their own’ is often the basis for a 
wider decline. Rank and file party activ- 
ists often suffer demoralisation and con- 
fusion in its aftermath, as does the (work- 
ing-class) electorate, which as usual votes 
in good faith for such parties. This de 
moralisation is fertile ground for ‘right- 
wing’ politics. It is noteworthy that in a 
host of countries, where this has hap- 
pened, the electorate has often returned 
a ‘Conservative’ government in the after- 
math of a period of ‘socialist rule’ (France, 
Spain, Australia, tonamejust three.) Not 
surprisingly, the returned ‘Conservative’ 
alternative persists with polices that fur- 
ther attack the standard of living of the 
working-class. A complete circle, as they 


Say. 


The recent direction of 
economic policy in |reland is 
a good example of one other 


=e ee tendency in parliamentary 


—~——- democracy: the people 

i voted, but so what. |n | re 

land the proportion of the 

GDP that is allocated to ‘so- 

; cial spending’ has been de- 

———___ lining since 1985. However 

this policy has never actually 

been voted on by the elector- 

ate, despite a number of elec- 

tions in this time-span. 

Since the ‘public’ in Ireland and else 

where cannot be persuaded to vote for 

such cut-backs, the various Governments 

have instead resorted to what is called 

by the Economist ‘Reform... by stealth’. 

In a survey entitled the ‘Changing Face 

Of TheWefareState’ + , the same maga- 

zine speculates that this reform by 

stealth ‘might yet transform the welfare 
state’. 


‘Reform By Stealth’, it notes, has three 
distinct parts. Firstly, restrict claims by 
attaching conditions to benefits. Sec 
ondly, ‘provide universal basic welfare 
coverage, but... redefine ‘basic’ down- 
wards.’ Thirdly, introduce ‘means-test- 
ing’. In Ireland, despite numerous 
changes in the Government. - Fianna 
Fail/ PD, Fianna Fail/ Labour and Fine 
Gael/Labour/Democratic L eft - this policy 
has been ongoing since 1985. | t has been 
quite successful, the articles notes, and 
has led to ‘a nibble here, and a nibble 
there. The result is an ever familiar pic 
ture: poverty has risen?”* as a percent- 
age of the Irish population during the 
period under review even though all the 
parties are committed to ‘tackling pov- 
erty’. 
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In his well-known study of the 
democratic idea, C. B. Macpherson, 
notes the changing fortunes of the ‘idea 
of democracy’ among the elite of the 
world. It has been a rocky road: 


Democracy used to bea bad 
word. Everyone who was 
anybody knew that democ- 
racy, inits original senseof 
ruleby people...would bea 
bad thing - fatal to all the 
graces of civilised living. 
That was theposition taken 
by pretty nearly all men of 
intelligence from the earli- 
est time down to about one 
hundred years ago. Then, 
within fifty years, denoc 
racy became a good thing. 
Its full acceptance into the 
ranks of respectability was 
apparent by thetime of the 
First World War... Since 
then, in the last fifty years 


democracy has remained a 
good thing... so much so 
that everyone claims to 
have it.” 


It could not be put more plainly. 
Parliamentary democracy is a good 
thing (in fact it is one of the best thing 
around) if you wish to preserves the 
current unequal order - as the rich do. 
It delivers the essential result every 
time we vote: the rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer. 


Parliament 
or 
Democracy? 





Throughout history there has 
been an alternative idea of democ- 
racy - this is the idea of direct de 
mocracy. It surfaced during theParis 
Commune (in 1871), it surfaced in 
Russia during the early part of the 
revolution there, and it was put into 
large-scale practicein Spain between 
1936-37. It is the method often used 
by workers in a strike; it is the 
method that often arises ‘spontane- 
ously’ when people confront the State 
or the bosses. Direct democracy is the 
democracy that anarchists advocate. 


Direct democracy is different to par- 
liamentary democracy in a number of im- 
portant ways: 


1. Direct democracy is about ‘originat- 
ing’ ideas as much as it is about ‘ap- 
proving’ them. In parliamentary de- 
mocracy, people are never asked for 
their own ideas - they are only asked 
to ‘approve’ or ‘disapprove’ of ideas 
already prepared for them. Direct de- 
mocracy is radically different in that 
way. Direct democracy is based on 
the realistic notion that ‘people know 
best how to look after their own situ- 
ation’. We don't need specialists to 
tell us how torun our places of work 
or our communities. Anarchists ar- 
gue that we are quite capable of do- 
ing this ourselves. All we need are 
the resources and the right to dothis. 
Direct democracy is the method. 


2. Direct democracy is based on delega- 
tion not representation. The crucial 
difference between delegation and 
representation is that delegates are 
only elected to implement specific 
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decisions. Delegates do not have the 
right (like TDs or MPs) to change a 
decision previously made by an as- 
sembly of people. Delegates (unlike 
representatives) can be immediately 
recalled and dismissed from their 
mandate if they don’t carry out the 
specific function allotted to them. 


3. Direct democracy is as much about 
the workplace as it is about the com- 
munity. In parliamentary democracy, 
the workplace is ‘immune’ to democ- 
racy (save what rights workers have 
won through their unions). In direct 
democracy, the operation of a factory 
or a plant or an office will be via a 
general assembly of all workers. This 
body will decide on conditions of work, 
will elect re-callable managers, and 
will organise how work is done. It will 
also elect people (as delegates) who 
will co-ordinate with the other places 
of work and with the broader commu- 
nity. Regional organisation will be 
managed through a federation of 
workplaces using a delegate struc- 
ture. 


Could such a form of democracy work 
and what would it belike? As mentioned 
earlier, Spain provides one of the best 
examples of how far we can go in organ- 
ising a new type of society. The collec- 
tives that were built by the workers of 
Spain between 1936-37 were highly 
democratic!!®. But they also showed the 
massive potential that we have if freed 
from the constraints of capitalism. It 
seems obvious (though it is impossible 
under capitalism) that weshould all have 
a say over the work we do, how we doit, 
when and in what way. When wedohave 
theserights, the quality and nature of our 
work changes enormously - and this is 
one of the things that was achieved in 
Spain. Democracy and work should al- 
ways go together - and it is one of the 
singular failures of parliamentary democ- 





racy that this has never occurred - nor 
is it ever likely to occur because of the 
threat it poses to capitalism and therule 
of the boss. 


KKK 


The Spanish Revolution began in 
1936 and was strongly influenced by an- 
archist ideas. It was a large-scale revo- 
lution and was without any doubt the 
most extensive workers’ revolution in the 
20th century - especially to the extent 
that Spanish society was transformed. 


The Spanish Revolution was also par- 
ticularly democratic - this wasin parta 
reflection of the natural tendencies of 
popular revolutions, but it was also an 
expression of the wide influence of anar- 
chist ideas which prioritised participation 
and mass assemblies in the struggle 
against Spanish capitalism. 


Anarchist ideas are founded around 
the principle of ‘means and ends’. We 
believe that the means we use will con- 
dition the ends we achieve. Anarchists 
want to build a free and democratic work- 
ers’ society. As a result anarchists use 
methods that will build this within the 
struggle for change. Partly as a result of 
anarchist activity, the workers’ move- 
ment in Spain was strongly influenced 
by the practice of democracy - this was a 
deliberate goal. 


Anarchist methods of struggle set out 
to increase the self-activity and sel f-con- 
fidence of the working-class. For this 
reason anarchists oppose any involve- 
ment with the ‘parliamentary road to so- 
cialism’. Parliamentary activity and 
‘electioneering’ - in Spain as elsewhere - 
increases the passivity of workers and 
encourages people to believe that ‘some 
one else’ will bring socialism. Anarchists 
fundamentally oppose this notion. We 
know - and history seems to vindicatethe 
view - that ‘the emancipation of the work- 
ers can only be carried out by the work- 
ers themselves’. 


The methods used by anarchists in 
Spain were conscious and thought-out. 
They are as relevant now as they were 
then. The main ones were as follows. 


Direct action was stressed as a means 
of resolving disputes with the Govern- 
ment and the bosses. Anarchists 
pointed out that direct action is, 
firstly, very effective (since it often 
gets to the root of the problem). Sec- 
ondly, it increases the confidence of 
those who struggle by showing them 
in practice the strength that they 
have (as a collective body). 


Workplace assemblies were the prin- 
cipal method for decision making in 
anarchist unions. Anarchists point 
out that workers are most powerful 
at their place of work. This is where 
we must organise. And this is where 


we must always attempt to imple 
ment democracy - not with the bosses 
but against them. 


Anarchists used delegation not rep- 
resentation as means of getting things 
done. Anarchists obviously recog- 
nised that a mass assembly of people 
iS an unwieldy body for doing a lot of 
tasks. In a democracy it is natural 
that we will appoint people to do cer- 
tain things - this is a vital division of 
labour that must be used. But this 
appointment should be on the basis 
of delegation not representation. 
Delegates unlike representatives are 
subject to recall (if they don’t do what 
they were asked to do by the assem- 
bly, they can be relieved of their man- 
date and their actions reversed). This 
idea of delegation keeps the power of 
decision-making at the level of the 
mass assembly. 


Anti-parliamentarianism. Anarchists 
actively campaigned against using 
the Spanish parliament. They argued 
that the various Socialist and Com- 
munist parties in Spain would not 
bring about real change. Anarchists 
emphasised that only the workers 
themselves could do this. Anarchists 
refused to participate in the Spanish 
parliamentary process because they 
believed it would divert or even com- 
promise the ‘revolutionary’ objective. 
Anti-parliamentarianism was a ma- 
jor part of the democracy movement 
in Spain. 


The anarchist strategy of direct ac- 
tion and direct democracy in Spain was 
concretised by the formation of the 
syndicalist CNT union in 1910. Syndi- 
calism was an attempt to provide a link 
between the broader anarchist movement 
and the workers on the shop-floor. Its 
basicideas revolved around all the work- 
ers being in one big union. All the em- 
ployees in a workplace would join. They 
would link up with those in other jobs in 
the same area, and an area federation 
would be formed. Delegates from these 
would go forward to regional federations 
whowere then united intoa national fed- 
eration. All thedelegates of the CNT were 
elected and recallable. They were given 
a clear mandate and if they broke it they 
could be replaced with new delegates. 


Every effort was made to prevent the 
growth of a bureaucracy of unaccountable 
full-time officials. There was only onefull- 
timeofficial in all of the CNT. Union work 
was done during working hours where 
possible, otherwise after work. This en- 
sured that the officials of the union stayed 
in contact with the shop-floor. 


The CNT experienced rapid growth 
from the time of its formation. By the 
outbreak of the Civil War in 1936 it had 
almost two million members. Its strong- 
holds were in Catatonia and in Andalu- 


sia. It alsohad large followings in Galicia, 
Asturias, Levant, Saragossa and Madrid. 
Its main strength was among textile, 
building and wood workers as well as 
amongst agricultural labourers. As it 
preached social revolution it was subject 
to vicious repression not only under the 
semi-dictatorship which ruled in Spain 
until 1931 but also the ‘reforming’ gov- 
ernments which followed. The Popular 
Front Government in particular, with its 
social democratic and Stalinist support- 
ers, showed no mercy to the anarchist 
movement. 


Therevolution that overtook Spain in 
J uly 1936179 occurred initially as a re 
sponse tothe attempted coup by the mili- 
tary led by General Franco. Theresponse 
tothe coup in Catalonia, and Aragon and 
in many other places where the anar- 
chists were strong, was the fruition of 
years of direct action and direct democ- 
racy in the Spanish workers’ movement. 
Immediately the popular movement that 
had resisted the fascists moved beyond 
the notion of restoring ‘parliamentary 
democracy’ and began to implement a 
new democratic society. 


ON THE LAND: Collectivisation of the 
land was extensive. Close on two thirds 
of all land in the Republican zone (that 
area controlled by the anti-fascist forces) 
was taken over. In all between five and 
seven million peasants were involved. 
The major areas were Aragon where 
there were 450 collectives, the Levant 
(the area around Valencia) with 900 col- 
lectives and Castille (the area surround- 
ing Madrid) with 300 collectives. Not only 
was the land collectivised but in the vil- 
lages workshops were set up where the 
local trades-people could produce tools, 
furniture, etc. Bakers, butchers, barbers 
and so on also decided to collectivise. 


Collectivisation was voluntary and 
thus quite different from the forced “col- 
lectivisation” presided over by Stalin in 
Russia. Usually a meeting was called in 
the village (most collectives were centred 
on a particular village) and all present 
would agree to pool together whatever 
land, tools and animals they had. This 
‘pool’ would be added to what had already 
been taken from the big landowners. The 
land was divided into rational units and 
groups of workers were assigned to work 
them. Each group had its delegate who 
represented their views at meetings of 
the collective. A management committee 
was also elected and was responsible for 
the overall running of the collective. They 
would look after the buying of materials, 
exchanges with other areas, distributing 
the produce and necessary public works 
such as the building of schools. Each col- 
lective held regular general meetings of 
all its participants. | f you didn’t want to 
join the collective you were given some 
land but only as much as you could work 
yourself. You were not allowed to employ 


workers. 


Production was changed by the Revo- 
lution but so was distribution. This was 
altered so as to be on the basis of what 
people needed. In many areas money was 
abolished. People come to the collective 
store (often churches which had been 
turned into warehouses) and got what 
was available. If there were shortages, 
rationing was introduced to ensure that 
everyone got their fair share. But it was 
usually the case that production in- 
creased under the new system, thereby 
eliminating shortages. 


In agricultural terms the revolution 
occurred at a good time. Harvests that 
would normally have been sold off to 
make big profits for a few landowners 
were instead distributed tothosein need. 
Doctors, bakers, barbers, etc. were given 
what they needed in return for their serv- 
ices. Where money was not abolished a 
‘family wage’ was introduced sothat pay- 
ment was on the basis of need and not 
the number of hours worked. 


Production increased greatly. Techni- 
cians and agronomists helped the peas- 
ants to make better use of theland. M od- 
ern scientific methods were introduced 
and in some areas yields increased by as 
much as 50%. There was enough to feed 
the collectivists and the militias in their 
areas. Often there was enough for ex- 
change with other collectives in the cit- 
ies for machinery. In addition food was 
handed over to the supply committees 
who looked after distribution in the ur- 
ban areas. 


F ederations of collectives were estab- 
lished, the most successful being in 
Aragon. In J une 1937 a plenum of Re 
gional F ederations of Peasants was held. 
Its aim was the formation of a national 
federation ‘for the co-ordination and ex- 
tension of the collectivist movement and 
also to ensure an equitable distribution 
of the produce of the land, not only be- 
tween the collec- 
tives but for the 
whole country’. Un- 
fortunately many 
collectives were 
smashed, not by 
Franco’s army but 
by thesoldiers of the 
Stalinist General 
Lister, before this 
could be done. 


The collectivists 
were not only con- 
cerned with their 
material well being. 
They had a deep com- 
mitment to education 
and asa result of their efforts many chil- 
dren received an education for the first 
time. This was not the usual schooling 
either. The methods of FranciscoF errer, 
the world famous anarchist educational- 


ist, were employed. Children were given 
basicliteracy skills and after that inquisi- 
tive skills were encouraged. Old people 
were also looked after and where neces- 
sary special homes for them were built. 
Refugees from the fascist controlled ar- 
eas were looked after too. 


IN THE CITY: | nindustry thesituation 
was a littledifferent. The collectivisation 
was not as extensive in urban areas but 
it still occurred on a huge scale. In Bar- 
celona over 3,000 enterprises were col- 
lectivised. All the public services, not only 
in Catalonia but throughout the Repub- 
lican zone, were taken over and run by 
committees of workers. 


Togive some idea of the extent of the 
collectivisation here is alist provided by 
one observer??°.. He says 


‘railways, traincars and buses, 
taxicabs and shipping, dectric 
light and power companies, gas- 
works and waterworks, engi- 
neering and automobile assem- 
bly plants, mines and cement 
works, textile mills and paper 
factories, dectrical and chemical 
concerns, glass bottle factories 
and perfumeries, food processing 
plants and breweries were con- 
fiscated and controlled by work- 
men’s (sic) committees, athe 
term possessing for the owners 
almost equal significance... Mo- 
tion picture theatres and legiti- 
mate theatres, newspapers and 
printing, shops, department 
stores and hotels, dd uxerestau- 
rants and bars werelikewisese 
questered.’ 


Often the workplaces were seized be- 
cause the owners had fled or had stopped 
production to sabotage the revolution. 
But the workers did not stop with these 





workplaces - all major places of work were 
taken over. Some were run and control- 
led by the workers. In others “control 
committees” were established to ensure 
that production was maintained (these 
existed to exercise a power of veto on the 
decisions of the boss in cases where the 
workers had not taken over the actual 
power of management). 


In each workplace an assembly of all 
the workers was the basic unit. Within 
the factory workers would elect delegates 
to represent them on day-to-day issues. 
Anything of overall importance had to go 
to the assembly. This would elect a com- 
mittee of between five and fifteen work- 
ers, which would elect a manager to over- 
see the day-to-day running of the 
workplace. Within each industry there 
was an | ndustrial Council which had rep- 
resentatives of thetwo main unions (CNT 
and UGT) and representatives from the 
committees. Technicians were also on 
these committees to provide technical 
advice. The job of the Industrial Council 
was to set out an overall plan for the in- 
dustry. 


The Barcelona trams are a good ex- 
ample of what workers achieved when 
they took over: 


Out of the 7,000 workers on thetram- 
ways at the time of the Revolution, some 
6,500 were members of the CNT. Because 
of the street battles, all transport had 
been brought toa halt. Thetransport syn- 
dicate (as unions of the CNT were known) 
appointed a commission of seven to oc 
cupy the administrative offices while oth- 
ers inspected the tracks and drew up a 
plan of repair work that needed to be 
done. Five days after the fighting stopped 
700 tramcars, instead of the usual 600, 
all painted in the black and red colours 
of the CNT, were operating on the streets 
of Barcelona. 


With the profit motive gone, safety 
became more important and the number 
of accidents was reduced. F ares were low- 
ered and services improved. In 1936, over 
183 million passengers were carried. By 
1937 this had gone up to over 233 mil- 
lion. The trams were running so effi- 
ciently that the workers wereabletogive 
money to other sections of urban trans- 
port. Wages were equalised for all work- 
ers and increased over the previous rates. 
For the first time free medical care was 
provided for the work force. 


Extensive reorganisation took place 
to make industry more effident. Many 
uneconomic small plants, which were 
usually unhealthy, were closed down and 
production was concentrated in those 
plants with the best equipment. In Cata- 
lonia 70 foundries were closed down. The 
number of tanning plants was reduced 
from 71 to 40 and the whole wood indus- 
try was reorganised by the CNT Wood- 
workers Union. 


In 1937 the central government ad- 
mitted that the war industry of Catalo- 
nia produced ten times morethan therest 
of Spanish industry put together and that 
this output could have been quadrupled 
if Catalonia had the access to the neces- 
sary means of purchasing raw materials. 


As with the examples of rural collec 
tivisation, distribution was also changed. 
Many parasitic ‘middlemen’ were cut out 
of distribution. The wholesale business 
in fish and eggs was taken over as were 
the principal fruit and vegetable markets. 
The milk trade in Barcelona was collec- 
tivised which saw over 70 un-hygienic 
pasteurising plants closed down. Every- 
where supply committees were set up. All 
of this made the middle classes very un- 
happy. Tothem, with their notions of be 
coming bigger bosses, the revolution was 
a step backwards. 


Equalisation funds were established 
to help out the poorer collectives. | ndeed 
there were many problems. Many mar- 
kets were cut off in the fascist zone and 
some foreign markets were also tempo- 
rarily lost. Raw materials were often 
scarce, as sources of supply had been cut 
off; there was the added problem that 
money was held back from the collectives 
by the central government (for political 
reasons). This was one serious, though 
artificial, short-coming of the collectivi- 
sation - its lack of credit facilities which 
would have allowed investment and fu- 
ture planning. (During the Revolution 
the banks had not been seized and the 
gold reserve already referred to stayed 
in the hands of the government. TheCNT 
did hatch a plan to seize it, but backed 
down at the last moment). 


Despite all this, production was in- 
creased and living standards for many 
working class peopleimproved. In Octo- 
ber 1936 the government was forced to 
recognise the collectivisation by passing 
a decree that recognised the fait accom- 
pli. It was also an attempt to control fu- 
ture collectivisation. 


This is only a very brief look at the 
collectivisation that happened. But in 
keeping with anarchist beliefs the revo- 
lution did not stop there. For the first 
timein Spain many workers had the ben- 
efit of a health service - organised by the 
CNT Federation of Health Workers. The 
Federation consisted of 40,000 health 
workers - nurses, doctors, administrators 
and orderlies. Onceagain the major suc- 
cess was in Catalonia where it ensured 
that all of the 2.5 million inhabitants had 
adequate health care. Victims of the Civil 
War were also treated. A programme of 
preventive medicine was also established 
based on local community health centres. 
At their 1937 Congress these workers 
developed a health plan for a future an- 
archist Spain which could have been im- 
plemented if the revolution had been suc- 


cessful. 


KKK 


The importance of the workers’ 
collectives in Spain liein the example 
that they provide. Elitist opinion since 
time immemorial has portrayed ‘popu- 
lar rule’ as an impossibility on the one 
hand, or as a state of affairs that is 
likely to result in a shambles, on the 
other. The workers of Spain showed 
this to be entirely false - and showed 
this on a grand scale. Now as much as 
then, they offer us a concrete idea of 
how society can be organised by work- 
ers in a democratic and free way. This 
is viable alternative 


Despite the power of such an 
example we are still faced with a 
difficult and tough struggle ahead - 
how to end the capitalist system with 
its greed, its misery and its competi- 
tion. Now is as good a time as any to 
consider how we should conduct this 
struggle, what its aims should be, and 
what methods we should use. We must 
aim for revolution and we must aim for 
real democracy. These are the essen- 
tial goals, the points that we must 
reach before we can ever change 
anything. Todo this, we argue as 
anarchists that we must build where 
we are actually strong - at work and in 
the community. Our methods must 
build on class solidarity, they must use 
direct action, they must aim to increase 
the self-activity of workers and the 
poor; they must always encourage 
participation. 


About one thing we have no doubts. 
Parliament will not bring us the change 
that we now need. Parliament isa 
means of diffusing democracy, of 
channelling real struggles into a safe 
dead-end. Time and time again it has 
become a graveyard for the workers’ 
movement. That is a mistake we must 
not repeat again. 
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